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Modern Work in Rome. 


T is certainly not with an 
even moderately anti- 
quated map of Rome 
that the stranger can 
expect to find his way 
about the Eternal City 
now that it has become 
the capital of United 
Italy. To those who 
remember Rome in the 
old Papal days, there 
are changes which are 
sadly perplexing: busy 
streets cut through 
quarters once romantic 
solitudes, even though 
within the walls, and 
in which lay buried half- 
deserted villas with their 
neglected gardens, and 
tree - surrounded con- 
vents. Houses are rising 
with mushroom rapidity 
under the very shadow 
of the most classically 
sacred of the ruins of 
old Rome, for centuries 

. left undisturbed, within 

bata stone’s throw of the Colosseum; a huge 
factory-chimney overhangs the quiet temple of 
Vesta and the Gothic spire of Sta. Maria in 
Cosmedin, and is almost over the very mouth of 
the Cloaca Maxima. The old Tiber himself, as 
he rolls slowly under the bridges and past the 
houses that for so many centuries he has seen 
unchanged, is being embanked like any other 
river, and great are the changes this violent step 
is causing on both sides of the stream. Else- 
where in the capital no less activity is ob. 
servable, and if on the more recently-published 
maps one may see marked out into streets and 

Squares whole neighbourhoods as yet uncom- 
menced, there are many other parts of the city 
where the builders and masons, the plasterers 
and bricklayers, are busily at work, we will not 
say “running-up,” but érecting houses, the 
future homes of the crowds of strangers and in- 
creasing population whose lodging needs, it is cal- 
culated, must be supplied, and it is unquestion. 
ably with reason that such preparations are being 
made. Those who knew the Rome of twenty 
years ago can tell, and are very fond of telling, 

the new-comer of those distant days, which ap- 

pear, and very justly, to belong to a different 
age, when the “ English quarter,” which clusters 

Tound the Piazzo di Spagna and the Corso, 

was the centre of all the life of the then Papal 

capital,—when every one knew, or hoped to know, 

Svery one, and the list of arrivals was eagerly 

Scanned over as it appeared in the one miserable 

Roman journal,—sheet it wae, rather,—the Gior- 

naledi Roma. Cabs werea luxury which requireda 

reference to the livery stable, and in the artistic 
world at the Café Greco the new-comer soon be- 
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came ucqvainted with all the celebrities. Then 
it was the custom for the more romantically- 
inclined,—and the Rome of those days lent itself 
peculiarly to such feelings,—to stroll in the 
afternoon away from the more busy parts, and 
on the return home to sentimentalise on the very 
spots where now a whirring tram cuts its way 
through a new quarter of the city, along a high 
road bordered with magnificent palaces and 
busy with stranger-crowded cabs and omni- 
buses. Already, in fact, there is an Old Rome 
and a New Rome, and as the American poet 
has amusingly written in speaking of modern 
Boston :— ; 
“© Dear soul, there ain’t no Boston left!’ says I to Ann, 
says I; 
‘Don’t tell me so! Another fire?’ says to me, says 
Ann, 

*No; wus,’I says; ‘the city’s fell into the hands of 

man ; 

They’ve fill’d it up an’ built it up, they’ve tore and 

digg’d it down; 

*Tain’t hardly more, for evermore, than any other 

town,’”’ 

Now that the Italian Chambers, after serious 
discussion, have passed a Bill authorising the 
Roman authorities not alone at their own, but 
at the expense of the nation, to render their 
city worthy of its position as the capital of 
Italy, we must expect even greater changes, for 
the project in its first stage authorises the 
erection of a new law court, a palace for the 
chambers, an academy of science, and various 
other institutions intended to complete the 
Roman university, a number of barracks, as 
also more than one military hospital. New 
bridges are to cross the Tiber; the long-con- 
demned and unhealthy Ghetto (the historic 
Jews’ quarter) is to be demolished; the Via 
Nazionale is to be continued,—in time to come 
this superb street will run from the Baths of 
Diocletian right through the city to St. Peter’s, 
—the system of drainage is to be entirely looked 
into; the city is to be supplied with markets 
and easy meaus of communication; neighbour- 
hoods at present overcrowded are to be opened 
up, and piazze are to be laid out (it is to be 
hoped they will not be called squares, as they 
are in Paris); in fact, the Eternal City is to be 
rendered a modern capital, such as we all under. 
stand a modern capital to be. The improvement 
of the great unhealthy plain that stretches 
round Rome, the Campagna, which has supplied 
such inexhaustible subjects of picturesque inte- 
rest to the painters and writers, is undoubtedly 
only a matter of time. 

Just as in the past we all can trace the 
enormous influence that Rome has had, not only 
in the creation of our laws, but in many of our 
social ways and habits of thought; and greatly 
as all artists have been indebted to the 
teaching, not only of the great art of the 
ancients, but of the beautiful works of the 
revival, it will, perhaps, be found that Rome 
has yet to afford the world an amount of new 
learning founded on the “le experience of the 
old that is worthy our most attentive considera- 





tion. Ever since that time which is fast now 


becoming a matter of history, that ie, ever since 
the early days of Lonis Napoleon and of his 
famous prefect Haussmann, the architectural 
criticisms on the alterations and additions that 
have been made in Paris: have been certainly 
not by any means free from severity, especially 
on the part of English architects and writers. 
The practical builder, however, can scarcely fail 
to admire,—beyond the disposition to criticise,— 
the work that has long been and is at this 
moment being done in Paris, because it is not 
saying too much when we state our belief that, 
mechanically, there has scarcely been any 
period of the modern building activity in 
which more accurate or more substantial work 
has been produced, under that familiar condition 
and calculation of work intended to last five 
hundred years. In this direction the Parisian 
builders have amply fulfilled the condition so 
earnestly laid down by the Royal Academy 
professor in a recent lecture,—solidity first and 
then refinement. 

We think it will be found that the office of 
the art-critic in Rome is of a kind which will 
not afford him so ample a field of complaint 
at the new work that is now being done there 
as in Paris. Bat when we consider how 
severely even their own critics regard the 
modern architectural improvements that are 
in progress in Italy, although we are positively 
shocked with the character of most of the work 
in Florence and elsewhere, Rome, so far as 
we have yet seen, appears to be following 
literally lines that are more entitled to 
esteem. It is not often that a new church in a 
[prominent position becomes an adornment in 
a city famous for its architectural beauty, but 
certainly the eminent English architect who 
has so skilfully designed the Church of St- 
Paul in the magnificent new Via Nazionale has 
sought successfully inspiration from, and most 
happily availed himself of, the peculiar features 
of the little Gothic work that is to be found 
in the Eternal City. So much cannot be said 
for the small Episcopal Methodist church near 
the fountain of Trevi; but when we see the 
second Protestant church, the design of which 
hangs conspicuously at Piale’s familiar old 
reading-room, and the foundations of which 
in the Via Babuino are far from being completed, 
we shall then have another adornment to Rome 
that will justly make the many Protestant 
visitors proud, and no longer ashamed of their 
former barn-like temple outside Michelangelo’s 
Porta del Popolo. 





It would be difficult to get what is called an old 
Roman,—that is,a foreigner who has passed a 
few seasons in the Italian capital twenty or 
thirty years ago,—to admit, as we have almost 
admitted, that the work of the modern m- 
provers has not greatly injured their old beloved 
winter quarters; but it is impossible to resist 
the torrent of change that is taking place here, 
as in every other large centre, and, no doubt, it 
will be seen in the end that these changes are all 
for our good and for the increased happiness of 





the larger number. No matter how little we 
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may as yet still find portions of Rome unaltered, 
there are many spots sadly changed. Those 
who remember that interesting piece of land 
between the great churches of Sta. Maria 
Maggiore and. St. John Lateran, and who can 
recall the all but solitude of the old shady 
walk, will be shocked to hear that that road is 
at this moment a wilderness of projected and 
unfinished dwelling-places, which will soon be 
supplied with a tramway from the centre of the 
city, and that the well-known convent, built and 
endowed, we believe, by agreat English personage, 
and to which many Englishmen of distinction 
have retired from the world in the hope of 
escaping, with other evils, the noise and turmoil 
of a great city, will ere long be surrounded by a 
busy neighbourhood, perhaps more frequented 
by strangers and the business of life than the 
Piazza di Spagna and the Porta del Popolo. 
This neighbourhood has more the appearance 
than any other that we have seen of the specu- 
lative character with which we are all, alas! too 
familiar at home. It is surprising how, with 
noble examples so near at hand, men can find it 
their interest to be so indifferent to the opinion 
of the well-informed as to erect such houses. 
Happily within half a mile of the spot that most 
interesting of Christian churches, San Clemente, 
stands as it has stood for the last fourteen cen- 
turies, perhaps even more an object of interest, 
and, at this moment, better cared for, and ina 
better condition of solidity, than it has been for 
many hundred years. From what we see, its 
surroundings are not likely to be much disturbed, 
though there is a suspicion that ere long its 
colossal neighbour, the great Flavian ampbhi- 
theatre, may be surrounded by modern streets 
and squares. 

Within the last three or four days we have 
conversed with the last of the fish-dealers,—not 
a very old woman,—in the market in the Ghetto, 
under the Portico of Octavia, that long-favoured 
spot of painters, so well represented by Prout 
years and years ago, and represented almost 
every year since in some one of our London 
exhibitions. This part of Rome, without donbt, 


will be improved ; the Ghetto is doomed not an 
hour too soon, for its filth and squalor are 
greater than they have ever been, and the 
danger of its propinquity in a crowded city like 


Rome must be great. Every one must regret 
the removal of the Fontanone of the Ponte 
Sisto, that astonished strangers on their way to 
the Farnesina, but we suppose its destruction 
was inevitable in order to make room for the 
unquestioned improvement, the new and im. 
portant embankment of this part of the 
Tiber. 

We find the authorities enlarging the spaces 
about the Pantheon with a view to its even 
greater isolution, and now we see not only the 
noble portico in all its grandiose perfection, but 
the imposing brick-built sides of the Rotunda, 
which in past years was crowded up in narrow 
streets, and this excellent step of the municipality 
meets with much favour, as the neighbourhood 
requires opening up, now that the popula. 
tion is so on the increase. As for the 
Piazza Navona, for years it has ceased to be 
dotted picturesquely over with its groups of 
market people, and has become one of the most 
favourite resorts on the Sundays and festa days. 
Not far from it the so-called Templeof Neptune 
in the Piazza di Pietra is, if we are rightly in- 
formed, being transformed into the Bourse or 
Exchange. At various other points of the 
capital, also, there are spots that for centuries 
had remained untouched, now littered with 
suggestive barrows and scaffolding-poles; at 
the northern end of the Via Nazionale the 
building activity is great, to meet the require- 
ments of the move which has set in in that 
direction. Since the new bridge of the Ripetta, 
—-a temporary engineering horror, it is sincerely 
to be hoped,—has been built, in the little corner 
of land that lies north of the Vatican, outside 
the walls of the Papal Leonine city, a neighbour- 
hood is rising where formerly the primitive 
ferry,—barchetta,—still in existence, bore in 
days gone by to this pleasant retired corner its 
few passengers. Now there is springing up in 
emulation with its huge neighbour, the Castle 
of St. Angelo, a vast circular building that 
is intended to satisfy the craze for panoramas 
which, it would appear, has now travelled south- 
wards across the Alps. 

Near the old Porta St. Paolo and the quiet 
little Protestant cemetery, with its solemn 
qepeeneen: no change as yet happily is notice- 
able, and though the modern maps lay out this 
once deserted corner of Rome into neat squares 


and well-cut streets, it was an agreeable pleasure 
to us to find that the dusty old Via di Porta St. 
Paolo, and the picturesque bastion of Paul III. 
and the greenery about them, are so far 
undisturbed. 

Rome, in fact, to merit its reputation as the 
Eternal City, has felt that in the movement of 
the present day it has its part to play, and-the 
more we see of the alterations and additions that 
‘are going on in ‘the old city the more we feel 
inclined to believe that perhaps the senti- 
mentalists are in error in their feeling that 
Rome, as an architectural city, is being injured. 
If, putting*aside all sesthetic considerations, we 
have to judge of the improvements already car- 
ried out and about. to be continued, it is impos- 
sible to praise too highly the efforts of the 
municipal authorities to render their city healthy ; 
and in this direction, perhaps, there may be 
doubts as to the wisdom of the great expenditure 
that it is proposed to devote to the interior of 
the city, while outside the walls extends for so 
many miles the vast unhealthy Campagna. 
This is part of the true Italia irredenta, 
as but a few days since one of the Italian 
ministers happily called the “ unredeemed Italy ” 
that lies uncultivated over the vast peninsula, 
a space which we have been informed exceeds 
some eight millions of English acres. In this 
gigantic work of reclaiming a lost source of 
wealth there will be found throughout Italy 
many supporters and mapy opponents, but when 


‘the elements of success,—time, money, -and, 


above all, our daily increasing stores of scien- 
tific knowledge,—are placed in the scale 
against the opposition views, it is easy to see 
which party will win the day. In Rome, with the 
vast plain of its unhappy fever-stricken Cam- 
pagna rendered healthy, productive land up to 
the very walls, and with its classicruins, protected 
by the care of earnest archwologists and appre- 
ciative students,—there will always remain so 
much of the old that the contrast with the 
modern will only appear the more - striking. 
‘With the wants supplied of the large population 
that will soon again fill, as it did in antique 
days, its old’ boundaries, Rome will then, in 
spite of regrets on sentimental grounds, have 
strengthened her right to be regarded as the 
Eternal City. Life is better than Death,— 
movement than stagnation. 








THE CATASTROPHE AT NICE. 


LiF£ insurance associations, it has-been said, 
prosper, while fire insurance associations are 
more uncertain; because every one dies, and 
only a few houses are burned down. In the 
former case, therefore, the calculations have a 
sound basis, while in the latter it is easy to be 


too sanguine. 

With regard to theatres, however, it hardly 
needs the terrible lesson of the 23rd of March 
to remind us that the life of a great theatre is, 
as matter of practical experience, far ‘‘ worse,” 
in a technical sense, than an ordinary human 
life. A contemporary has stated the average 
life of a theatre at twenty-two years and three- 
quarters, and has cited in support of the calcu- 
lation the statement that, in London, from 1613 
1873, thirty-one theatres, and in Paris, from 
1767 to 1871, twenty-nine theatres, were con- 
sumed. The lists we have annually given for 
some time past show even more strikingly how 
numerous are the disasters of this kind. 

In the Nice catastrophe, as in so many others 
of a like nature, there can be no doubt that 
terror led to the death of more persons than fire 
could have reached if panic had been avoided. 
But on that score it is useless to enlarge. The 
electric communication of any passion, especially 
that of fear, in a large assembly, is one of the 
phenomena common not only to man, but even 
to many animal tribes. Itis not a matter onder 
the domain of reason,—and can only be checked, 
if at all, by the voice of authority. What more 
concerns us is to repeat the warning that we 
have too often had to raise as to the exit from 
public buildings. In this t the Nice 
Theatre is described as being unusually bad. 
In whatever we have advanced, during the last 
two thousand years, we have very far retro- 
graded in the matter of providing for the safety 
of large assemblies. ‘No one: who has visited 
any of the great amphitheatres yet existing in 
Italy can doubt this fact. The abundant:though 
unobtrusive means of ingress and to the 
cunet are such as to allow. of the vanishing of a 





dense mass of auditors almost like a shadow; 


and the ample area of the vomitoria 
passages shows that the Roman architects dig 
not leave to chance the exit of the citizens if 
any case of emergency arose. 

The matter is one that presses ve 
serious attention in England. We a aan 
this moment thinking so much of theatres 88 of 
churches. ‘We greatly fear that in many placeg 
diligent preparation for catastrophe is, even 
now, being made in our churches, The idea of 
snugness, of warmth, of freedom. from draugh 
seems to have taken the place of the cony; i 
that an easy means of egreas is the great,—almog 
the first,—consideration, where human Deings 
are brought together by hundreds, Not that 
thorough draughts are to be permitted, - 
are sources of positive evil, and ought to he 
strictly. avoided. But that should not be done 
by stifling the means of egress. In 4 
stances we can point to old churches which S 
been repaired and restored, and in which ong or 
more of the ancient doors have been walled up 
These doors were an essential part of the desion 
of the great church builder, at a time when 
crowding, as it now may daily occur, wag im. 
possible. What are we to think of the temerity 
of the modern architect who despises this lesson 
of the past, and makes it his first object to pack 
the congregation as snugly as possible, at the 
cost, perhaps, of requiring a quarterof an hour 
for the normal emptying of the church? And 
what would be the effect, in any church that 
would ordinarily take fifteen minutes to-empty, 
of an alarm of fire ? : 

We. write with the more anxiety on this head 
from the conviction that such alarms are be. 
coming daily more probable. The introduction 
of the multiple jet gas-burners, which in some 
churches throw anything but “a dim, religi 
light” on the chancel, or other parts of the 
interior, is one of those sources of danger, 
Nothing can be more likely to ocour than that 
one of these jets should be left unlighted, pour. 
ing forth a volume of gas into the building, 
Such, in all probability, was the case at Nice, 
When the gas has attained a certain volume, in 
proportion to that of the contents of the house, 
explosion is certain. It may be said, Will not 
the jet.catch fire from a neighbouring jet? The 
reply is, Not without an explosion, be it.greater 
or less. Andeven as these words were being puton 
paper, occurred a case in point,—a case where 
@ five-branch light, by one side of the pulpit, 
had only four jets alight, and the fifth con 
tinued, during the entire evening service, dis 
charging its contents into the edifice. This 
occurred on the 20th of March, ina church with 
which we are perfectly familiar, where a very 
large quantity of gasis burnt. Fortunately, it 
is;a lofty structure, and to that fact alone can 
we attribute the immunity enjoyed by the con 
gregation from the alarm of an explosion 
occurring. during the service. Had it taken 
place, the other part of our warning would have 
been disastronsly enforced. In the church in 
question, the north aisle leads thr: ugh @ door 
opening inwards into a little vestibule, which 
admits, by a door at right angles to the former, 
half the stream of people from the centre aisle. 
To improve matters, there is a step down into 
the vestibule, and there is a flight of steps from 
the oblique external door, which gives the * 
egress to the two mingling human streams. - 
must say that if at the commencement = 
service any one had been told of the fact of 
unlighted burner, he would have been ] 
in predicting a calamity. And it is 20 
either to the architect of the church, or to . 
official in charge of the gas, that the parish 
which we refer was not plunged into mourning 
on the night of the 20th of March. A 

We must add, without in any way entering 
into topics foreign to our pages, that the very 
additional circumstance and splendour . 
which in many places it is now sought e 
round the service of the Church, is ae the 
attended with danger. We have —— ole 
multiplication of gas-lights. The mu ‘ 
tion of lights of all kinds is nerigg ‘nis 
day and a feature of danger. So is t 
duction of ,@ wooden reredos; s0 are 
divisions of one part of the church ie 
another, the various rrgete-ngert peor 
dating two people in the space p 
ty a ay 

r accom' ’ 

indeed are, truly admirable,—all aro Wty ay 
danger. It is so long since we 48 refer it 
catastrophe of the nature to which we alling 
our midst that we almost shrink from 
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: a very grave evil. The escape on 
stientongh, to whioh wo referred, adds, how. 
ever, # spur to our anxiety. Had such an explo- 

“on ooourred as might have been expected, 8 
Seeuidal catastrophe would have . enforced 
oe . Are we to neglect sources of danger 
until calamity forces us to regard them ? 


CONSTABLE AND BONINGTON IN 
FRANCE. 


Tae Parisian art-world felt more than usual 
interest in the Bale of the collection of pictures 
of an-old English resident, Mr. J. Wilson. The 

of this collection had long been 
familiar to those well acquainted with Paris, 
and even'the casual visitor from England must 
have experienced some feeling of pride on seeing 
at the Louvre, beneath the title of two of the 


three Constables the Museum possesses, the 
name of the English donor, Mr. Wilson. 

It has long been freely admitted by the 
French themselves that the direction of modern 
French landseape art is entirely due to the 
study of Constable, and in this influence, which 
produced the exquisite works of Thedore Rous- 
sean, Troyon, Dupré, and Panl Huet, the pic- 
tures of Mr. Wilson’s collection deserve to 
take their place.* This position of Constable 
is perfectly acquiesced in by everybody, but it 
is not so well known that Bonington, almost 
exactly the same age as both Delacroix and 
Decamps, was to a great extent their master in 
those qualities of the colourist by which those 
eminent French artists have gained, it is true, 
only after a struggle, such celebrity. Had not 
Delacroix painted his great picture of “ Dante 
and Virgil,”—his earliest and certainly finest 
work,t—we should have heard less of its gifted 
painter, and much more of our own great 
countryman, Richard Parkes Bonington. In the 
production of that literally historic work,— 
which marks in modern art a fresh de- 
parture,—Bonington’s influence may unques- 
tionably be traced, or rather, perhaps, more 
directly inferred. Bonington and Delacroix 
were firm friends; they had met as students,— 
almost of the same age,—at the Louvre, which 
had for many years possessed that marvellous 
collection of masterpieces gathered together at 
Paris by Napoleon I. in the course of his 
Earopean conquests,— treasures of sculpture 
and painting from Prussia, from Belgium, from 
Italy, and from Spain, and which were only 
reluctantly to be restored when Louis XVIII. 
was proclaimed King of France, a year or 80 
before the two young painters (Bonington and 
Delacroix) met in the galleries still rich in 
inspiring subjects for study. Delacroix has 
given in an interesting, and, we believe little- 
known, letter to Birger, the eminent art-critic, 
who concealed under this nom de plume his real 
name, some curious details of his meeting with 
Bonington at the Louvre: “When I met him 
for the first time,” writes Delacroix, ‘I was, 
myself, very young; and I was studying in the 
gallery of the Louvre. It was about 1816. I 
saw @ tall young man in a short jacket, who was 
very silently, like myself, making water-colour 
studies, in general from the Flemish landscape. 
He already possessed in what was at that time 
an English novelty, surprising skill... . In my 
opinion, there may be found, in other modern 
artists, qualities of force and exactness in ren- 
dering, superior to those in the pictures of 
Bonington, but no one in the modern school, and 
Perhaps before him, possessed that lightness in 
execution which, particularly in water-colour, 
renders his works gems,—diamonds b which 
the eye is flattered and i ers ‘inde- 
aaa of the subject, or of its imitative 

Bonington was, at the ti i i 
_— only about dhemnpen oe hee tin 

ad vtcaliy geoeuiions talent of Delacroix 
— moremnnt os ye a sk 

m i : 
sition, pear any volanélcinte te 
the romancists is ‘histori © Classicists and 
of is historical, and in the victory 
the latter the French generously acknowledge 
~ rt aporgess is were aided by the influence 
rature. The names of Walter 
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Scott and Bonington are familiar to the French 
where many another of our revered representa- 
tive names is ignored.* Bonington, in fact, of 
all our painters is the best: known in France, 








is taken to learn what is going on in other 
countries. But Bonington passed a good many 
of his sadly limited years in France, and hence 
the French were able to thoroughly appreciate 
his power. It may be said of the French in 


in every case where they have been placed in a 
position to judge it under proper conditions, 
they have been highly complimentary, and we 
see in the case of the lan painters and 
the artists of the romantic school that their 
compliments assumed that sincerest form of 
flattery which consists in the putting into 
practice the lessons of the masters they praised. 
Géricault, who came over to London, or rather 
was induced to come with his famous picture of 
the * Raft of the Medusa,” which had been 
exhibited and scarcely noticed at the French 
Salon,—we must remember it was 1819 and 
classicism was severe on any rebels to its laws, 
—Géricault had been quick to recognise the 
merits of our artists and had written home in 
warm terms especially of our landscape art. 
We see, therefore, that unjust prejudice has 
had no place in the appreciation by our neigh- 
bours of our art. Want of acquaintance with 
representative specimens of our work kas been 
more the cause of the ignorance of which we 
from time to time complain, or with which 
rather we are occasionally amused. 
With Bonington’s works the French became, 
during his short life, comparatively familiar, and 
of their merits they have been at all times un- 
feigned admirers. The rapidity of conception, 
the equally masterly and bold execution, the 
powerful colouring of his romantic pictures, were 
qualities which, in an age accustomed to the 
laborious and academic representations of arti- 
ficially-inspired classicsubjects, were appreciated 
by those advanced minds which foresaw the 
new movement, and were working in this direc- 
tion ; but his was a very different spirit to the 
more heroic inspiration of his friend Delacroix. 
French, indeed foreign critics generally, have 
more than once allowed to our English arta great 
element of sentiment: the criticism is unques- 
tionably a just one; the fact of Bonington being 
an Englishman will explain, therefore, according 
to this view, the share of sentiment which may 
be traced in Bonington’s pictures, and which in 
France has earned him the reputation of being 
the Alfred de Musset of painting. 
Wilkie and Haydon, who visited Paris together 
after the peace between England and France, 
probably saw, like Delacroix, young Bonington 
at work at the Louvre on that memorable occa- 
sion which Tom Taylor has described so well in 
his Life of Haydon; and Thackeray, in after years 
at the height of the romantic school, may have 
sketched with feeble painter’s pencil Bonington’s 
picture of “Francis I,” a specimen scarcely 
worthy of the artist’s skilful work, and which, 
we think, is the only picture by him at the 
Louvre. Poor Elmore (whose loss we have had 
so lately to lament), after his return from Paris 
more than forty years since, brought back some- 
thing in the manner of his sketching of the style 
of Bonington, and we can well remember Elmore’s 
introduction into our narrow artistic nomencla- 
ture of the long ill-anderstood French word chic, 
the nature of which, goodness knows, we are 
now sufliciently acquainted with. We no longer 
want in art the “facile settings-up”’ of which 
Mrs. Browning speaks, or the mannerisms of any 
school or period, but, above all things, more than 
ever do we wish to induce search, and, we think, 
our artists have succeeded in their search, for the 
truth. 
It is those only who are familiar with the 
magnificent collection of pictures that Sir 
Richard Wallace possesses who can form a 
correct idea of Bonington’s powers. Could Sir 
Richard Wallace coutribute his exquisite Boning- 
tons we can just now conceive of no exhibition 
of more interest than would be composed of a 
gathering of the lovely drawings of Bonington, 
who died so young, exactly at the same age as 
Masaccio, twenty-seven, but who, unlike that 
great ertist, has been regarded in England at 
least with too much indifference. 
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KENSINGTON AND THE NEW NATURAL 
HISTORY MUSEUM. 


KEnsINGTON is a fortunate place. For a cen- 
or two it has been the Court Suburb, 
favoured by royalty ; and other dignified remini- 
scences surround it, besides those attached to 
Kensington Palace, Old Campden House, Hol- 
land Park, and the residence of great and good 
Sir Isaac Newton. Of late years, however, 
as a town, it has vastly increased in dimensions 
and population. Nevertheless it is not so very 
long ago'that much of the region it now oocu- 
pies, having passed away from its former con- 
dition of being the grounds of what had-been 
country residences, rested for some years in a 
transition state more forlorn than that of even a 
real wilderness, a refuge for refuse, for defunct 
domestics of the feline race, and f. 
for wine. 

This debatable existence, which was the pre- 
cursor of @ great future change, began to come 


over it shortly after the period of the notable 


event of the first great International Exhibition 
of 1851, now thirty years ago. Asa first step, 
the richly-memoried Gore House then passed 
into the hands of Alexis Soyer, whose ambition 
was to feast, for a consideration, all the guests 
and visitors of that mighty collection of objects 
of industry and art. Other assaults on the 
old state of things promptly followed; since 
when all the ancient gardens, which stretched 
southwards from Hyde Park up to the old 
Brompton-road have, one after another, passed 
away, and been converted into the Royal Horti- 
cultural Gardens, and sites for spacious squares 
and lordly mansions ; and through the heart of 
this space now, from east to west, runs the wide 
thoroughfare of Cromwell-road, past the site of 
an old house that was the Lord Protector’s, 
and in which we have seen the bath that 
tradition said he used, and which also was close 
to a residenee of Prime Minister Canning. 

The marvellous change which has come over 
the neighbourhood resembles the transformation 
of a fairy tale, only that it has taken longer in 
doing; and now still the busy builders are at 
work, and, coerced between the increasing value 
of the land they occupy and their ambition for 
high rents, invite mortality to pile itself, in tier 
upon tier, toa Babel-onian height, in palatial 
structures, in a vicinity where whilom we used 
to gather strawberries and listen to the night- 
ingales. Bat can we fairly regret Philomel and 
the fruit, when we strike the balance between 
the past and the present? Even after so sweetly 
recounting, in some of his most delightful stanzas, 
the charms of the country, Milton turns with 
undiminished zest to those of the town,— 
“Towered cities please us then, and the busy 
hum of men”; and, following the spirit of his 
teaching, we may well reconcile ourselves to 
recognise and welcome the civilised development 
and wealth and width of existence which has 
come upon Kensington within the last quarter 
of a centary, and rendered it a place of varied 
attraction second to none in the world. 

Let us reckon a few of the fine things which, 
within less than this time, have been added to 
Kensington in the way of instructive recrea- 
tions of fine art and science. First, in period 
and importance, is the South Kensington Mu- 
seum, with its extensive and multifarious art- 
treasures, and the schools of art and collections 
of objects of science attached to it. Close to 
the west of these institutions are the gardens 
of the Royal Horticultural Society, with their 
pleasant and unsurpassed flower-shows, and 
botanical lectures and demonstrations. Looking 
over the Italian parterres and lawn-tennis 

gare the galleries of national por- 

traits, many of which are of great interest and 
excellence ; and the Indian Museum, rich with 
the gems, and products, and photographs of the 
architecture of our empire in the Hast; and not 
to be omitted from the catalogue of associated 
attractions is the fish-culture museum of the 
late pions and scientific Frank Buckland, who, 
while conveying sound information on even a 
subject apparently so unfertile of amusement as 
the life of an oyster, had the happy gift to keep 
an andience in continual delight and laughter: 
Then, directing our steps to the northward, we 
can admire the Albert Memorial, with its poetic 
and biographic sculpture, culminating in a gilt 
and mosaic shrine towering high above the 
neighbouring trees, and glittering in elaborate 
detail, in contrast with the sober solidity of the 
Albert Hall, where much good music, 

vocal and instrumental, may be enjoyed at 
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with the sight of frequently-renewed collections 
of the sister arts. And all this ble assem- 
blage exists in close relation with our justly- 
-prized Hyde Park and Kensington Gardens, 
which can more than bear comparison with the 
.Cascine and Boboli Gardens of Florence, or, 
indeed, with any other European pleasure- 
grounds whatever. 

And now to this group of attractions are 
being added, at the present time, those of the 
Natural History Collections removed from the 
British Museum, which change, while it 
liberates much valuable space in the noble 
building in Bloomsbury for the purposes of the 
departments remaining there, will yield a 
crowning charm to the many pleasant and 
instructive endowments of msington; for 
although the inspection of the productions of 
human work is delightful, much higher and 
wider are the influences of the contemplation of 
those of Omnipotence. For vot only is the study 
of Natural History a perpetually fresh romance, 
and a healthy and enchanting excitement with- 
oat reaction, but it is a holy faith and religion 
in itself. 

The edifice now completed, or nearly so, for 
the reception of these invaluable collections of 
Natural History, in Cromwell-road, just south 
of the gardens of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, presents an impressive appearance 
from. its general mass, proportions, and situa- 
tion. The former qualities give it a semi- 
ecclesiastical aspect, and the latter circumstance 
 castellated air from the fact of the sunken 
moated space around it. Its sky-line in most 
views is very effective, and its roofs and turrets 
are a picturesque benefaction to the neighbour- 
hood. As to the details, there will probably be 
two opinions. The material (terra i i of 
which the exterior and interior surfaces of the 
New Natural History Museum are constructed, 
lends itself to the easy reduplication of parts; the 
more incumbent, therefore, is it that the models 
and mculds for these should be suitable and 
agreeable. 

The higher the kingdom of Nature from 
which the artist seeks subjects for decoration, 
the less is repetition acceptable. On the 
other hand, the more conventional and inani- 
mate the subject of a detail is, the more readily 
it will admit of it. An egg-and-tongue mould- 
ing, or a simple fret, will bear very frequent 
repetition without the eye being weary of it, 
while no living forms will endure such reiteration. 

Inside the building in this case the frequent 
recurrence of the same group of fishes in 
welievo is tedious, and occasionally out ef place, 
as for instance on the pilasters of the mineralo- 
gical department, and the raison d’étre for the 
climbing monkeys in the central hall is not 
evident. On the exterior, also on the upper 
part of the front elevation, occur a number of 
lions, which would have been more agreeable if 
they had been a little more architectonic. 

The most important considerations, however, 
by far, in respect to this national structure is its 
appropriateness for its purpose of housing and 

displaying the collection of objects of natural 
history for which it was built. This will be 
best appreciated after the opening; but it 
appears to be promising. Whether or not the 
opposite windows of some of the galleries do not 
cause the lights to conflict, is open to doubt. 
Also in some parts there appears to be an in- 
convenient number of pillars; for museum 
purposes are best served by clear and un- 
embarrassed spaces, This objection, however, 
does not rule throughout, as the saloon to the 
extreme east of the geological department is an 
example to the contrary. Some of the smaller 
galleries to the north, on the ground-floor, have 
the advantage of being lighted from above, after 
the usual arrangements of a picture exhibition ; 
and probably a diversified treatment of the 
eolouring of the apartments throughout in 
harmony with the objects they contain, will 
eonduce materially to the effect of the whole; 
for, at present, the great preponderance of buff 
terra cotta appears somewhat ungenial. 

In respect to the collection itself, the geo- 
logical and mineralogical sections are the most 
advanced. That of botany follows in order of 
progress. These three departments occupy the 
galleries and saloons to the east of the entrance, 
whilst those to the west are in the course of 
receiving the familiar stuffed birds, and animals, 
and reptiles, and insects, and corals, from the 
British Museum, of which the much larger space 
now at the disposal of their curators will enable 


quarters, had to be stowed away in crypts 
awaiting their time for display, which has now 
at last arrived. 

Diligent expedition is being used in order to 
open as much as possible of this national collec- 
tion to the public on Easter Monday. It will be 
a great event for the approaching Bank Holiday, 
and we donbt not that it will be accepted by the 
best class of the holiday-makers in that worthy 
and appreciative manner that is a characteristic 
of the intelligent British artisan and industrial 
workman; such also as will give farther weight 
to the appeals which are now being made to the 
Legislature for the non-closing of such sources 
of information and natural religion on the 
Sunday. Whatever might possibly be alleged by 
a few against the diversion of Sabbath thought 
to the works of human art, with all its varied 
influences, nothing of this can possibly be 
advanced in discouragement of the contempla- 
tion of collections of natural history, the produc- 
tions of the Supreme Artist; the teachings of 
whose works cannot be otherwise than all-good, 
and which, when justly regarded, ever go hand 
in hand with those of His Word. 








THE LANDSLIP AT DOVER, AND THE 
CHANNEL TUNNEL. 


THE continuity of geological action which was 
the great doctrine of Lyell, is illustrated toa 
considerable extent by the occasional landslips 
in the lofty chalk cliffs near Dover, one of which 
is for ever rendered famous by the magic touch 
of Snakspeare. A slip near the Abbot’s Cliff, 
which caused the journey of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales to St. Petersburg to be com- 
menced by the London, Chatham, and Dover, 
instead of by the South-Eastern Railway, on 
the 21st ult, has been the occasion of 
calling public attention to the peculiarities of 
this part of the chalk system, and also to the 
steps now in progress as to preliminary trials 
respecting the Channel Tannel. 

At Abbot’s Cliff a short driftway has now been 
run from the sea front of the cliff to the com- 
mencement of the trial tunnel or heading. 
This is of a circular section, 7 ft. in diameter, 
and is carried in a direction parallel to that of 
the railway, and following the natural dip of the 
strata. The scheme is to follow this dip 
until a depth of 200 ft. below the bed of the 
Channel is reached, and then to run on a level 
to a sufficient distance to allow of a correspond- 
ing rise towards the French shore. 

The drift-way is cut by mechanical means. 
Those who can remember the commencement of 
the first railway tunnel in England through the 
chalk (which was made through the property of 
the Earl of Essex, near Watford, for the London 
and Birmingham Railway), by the assistants of 
Mr. Robert Stephenson, are best aware of the 
value of the appliances which, during the forty- 
seven years that have elapsed since that date, 
have been put at the service of the engineer. 
The Watford tunnel is only about a mile long. 
Three observatories were built over the line, for 
the purpose of setting it out. Eight shafts were 
made, and a headway, at about the level of the 
centre line of the tunnel, was driven from end 
to end in the first instance. On the completion 
of that headway, which was 4 ft. 6 in. high, and 
from 3 ft. to 4 ft. wide, and which had to be 
timbered in' one or two places, where faults 
filled with gravel occurred, it took three weeks 
of continuous labour to run the straight line 
through. There can be no doubt that the use of 
the electric telegraph, had it then been avail- 
able, would have reduced this period to days 
instead of weeks. 

None but a practical miner of old experience 
can realise the enormous facility given to the 
construction of a tunnel by the electric telegraph. 
This was made evident in the construction of 
Mr. Barlow’s small subway under the Thames, 
at Tower Hill, as contrasted with the experience 
of the Watford driftway. The application of 
mechanical boring apparatus adds a facility to 
the actual execution of the labour of this kind of 
work almost as great as that which is offered 
by the telegraph to the direction of the labour. 
In the Dover experiment, which has now been 
carried on for 300 yards, the chalk is cut by a 
circular disc farnished with iron cutters, and 
worked by a compressed air engine. The disc 
makes two revolations per minute, advancing a 
quarter of an inch in eachrevolution. Thus the 
boring advances half an inch per minute,—a 
rate of progress which, if continuous, would give 





many beautiful and interesting additional 
examples to be seen, that, in their old 





@ progress of 25 ft. in a day of ten hours, or of 


=—=— 
300 ft. per week working for 120 

168. The double advantage of the watt 
pressed air is obvious. It performs — 
without any of the disadvantages a werk 
the use of steam power, and at the = 
it keeps up the ventilation, and lowers the 
temperature of the mine. 

According to observations on the flow of aj 
through the pipes used to supply the od 
machinery of the St. Gothard Tunnel, the ie 
of pressure due to friction through 15,000 ft, of 
9-inch pipe was about 6°4 per cent, This : 

& lower co-efficient of friction than hay _— 
before determined. It is probable that the 
heat of the earth was an important element in 
raising the pressure within the pipe, and thas 
counteracting the loss due to friction. The 
temperature of the air was raised nearly 20° 
Fabr. during its passage through the tubes, But, 
even if the amount of friction be thus consider 
ably anderstated, it is not so great as to form ¢ 
very serious obstacle in a length of eleven miles, 

With regard to the general scheme, we cannot 
think that, after the publication of the statistiog 
in our columns (Builder, Feb. 5, 1881), there 
will be found persons so unarithmetical ag to 
expect that the capital for such a work can be 
obtained from the public or from the railway 
companies. It must be only in expectation of 
the funds being provided by the Governments 
of France and of England, we conceive, that an 
expense is now being incarred. It is, therefore, 
not as a practical commercial question, but ag 
an interesting scientific inquiry, that we watch 
all observations that are from time to time 
made. The geological conditions of the Channel 
were discussed at length at the Institution of 
Civil Engineers on the 9th of December, 1873. 
On that occasion Mr. Prestwich, in speaking of 
the chalk marl or lower chalk through which the 
present driftway is to be attempted, admits 
that it contains so large a proportion of ar- 
gillaceous matter and silica in a state of fine 
division, that some beds pass almost into a clay, 
through whtch, when compact, very little water 
can pass. But the occurrence of fissures in that 
bed is very uncertain. In some cases the lower 
chalk is so fissured as to yield very large quan- 
tities of water, as in the case of the Tring 
cutting, where the discharge was at the rate of 
a'million gallons a day; or at Folkestone, where 
the town water supply is obtained from the 
lower chalk of the adjacent downs. Thas, even 
independently of the yet unsolved question of 
the existence of a fault in the Channzi, the great 
chances are that the difficulties opposing a tunnel 
through the grey chalk will prove to be of a very 
serious nature. All the more gratitude will be 
due to the men who have the courage to apply 
to this great physical problem the golden key of 
practical experiment. Fifty years ago tunnel 
under the Channel might have been fairly pro- 
nounced impossible. Such is our advance in 
engineering appliances that this can no longer 
be boldly stated to be the case. Looking at all 
the circumstances, the question, as an engineer 
ing possibility, may pow be said to depend on 
the physical character of the grey-chalk stratam 
across the Channel. As to that, opinion, pro and 
con., has had abundant utterance. The question 
is now about to be put to the stratum itself, and 
we shall watch with all possible interest for the 
answer. 


A New Material.—Mr. John Sooffer, 
M.B. (Lond.), writes :—Recent debates on the 
combustibility of theatres induces me to bring 
before your notice the qualities of a eee 
invented by me, and which I have designs 
by the name “ cuproxylene,” or artificial ; 
Ii is a chemical compound of copper-oxide #0 
lignine, possessing many advantages over ty 
wood. It is almost incombustible, never warps 
or splits, and, for equal thickness, has more - 
double the rigidity of any wood. It ar 
fluted, corrugated, or otherwise imp : 
mechanical devices. This material has beet 
subject of study with me for more ve 
years, but until quite recently its man pot 
has not been reduced to practical con' Ttel 
and, before drawing public attention to 1t, - 
the desirability of securing acc { 
as to its sr le merits. That testimony be 
quite recently been furnished me. Some aren 
ago Mr. Elkanah Healey, of Liverpool, ou t 
of me, by purchase, 








the patent mono) 
certain machinery to manufacture cuproxy’ 

in flexible sheets, which, under the pe ren 
of metallised waterproof paper, 18 now ae 





sold at the ‘Waterproof Paper 
Willesden Junction. 
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SS 
NORMAN CASTLES: OF THE SHELL 
KEEP.* 


Waite of the rectangular keep there remain 
many, and some very perfect, examples both in 
England and Normandy, the SHELL KEEP, though 
once the most common of the two, has rarely 
been preserved, Br 
a perfect or unaltered condition. ) 
difference of opinion as to the date of the intro- 


daction of these keeps, whether a little before 


or alittle after the other type. The shell keep, 
pi might be supposed to be the older form ; 
and Arundel, the only castle mentioned in 
Domesday as existing in the time of the Con- 
fessor, has @ shell keep; but a tolerably close 
examination has failed to discover, either at 
Arandel or elsewhere in England or in Normandy, 
any masonry of very early character, probably 
none that can safely be attributed to the 
eleventh century. The fact seems to have been 
that the early timber structures, which are 
known to have been erected originally on the 
moated mounds, were found to be very defen- 
gible, and so were retained by the Norman lords 
nntil they were able to replace the timber by 
masonry. The rectangular keeps were either on 
new sites, or on sites not defended by very 
strong earthworks, so that their construction, 
from the first, was in masonry, and thus it came 
to pass that the shells of masonry, though 
always connected with the older sites, were of 
later date than the solid towers. Even at 
Daorham, a castle recorded to have been built 
by the Conqueror, and of which the keep must 
always have been on the present mound, though 
the chapel and connected buildings may be his 
work, the shell keep contains no Norman 
masonry ; and if, as is to be supposed, there was 
once & Norman shell, it was probably the work 
of nal of the Conqueror’s sons, or even of 
Henry I. 

A shell keep is always placed upon a mound, 
either natural or artificial. Of those on natural 
hills, the most considerable are Belvoir, Dar- 
ham, and Lewes; but the masonry is not 
origioal, though built upon the old lines. 
Danster, the Tor of early Lords Mohun, has 
been laid bare, and the only trace of its keep is 
a fragment of a drain. Montacute, where the 
hill is wholly natural, has also beea cleared of 
masonry. Bat by far the larger number of 
these mounds are either wholly artificial, or of 
& mixed character. 

In plan and dimensions these keeps are 
roughly governed by the figure of the mound on 
which they stand. Most are polygons of ten or 
twelve sides, not always equal. Some are cir- 
cular, others polygonal outside, and circular 
within. Others are slightly oval, others more 
complex in plan. York, for example, approaches 
to a quatrefoil, 64 ft. by 45 ft., and this seems 
Fa have been the plan of the long-since-destroyed 
a of Warwick. Their diameter is rarely less 

jan 30 ft., and seldom exceeds 100 ft. 

The wall was usually 8 ft to 10 ft. thick, and, 
48 8 security against settlement, was generally 
placed 2 ft. to 3 ft. within the edge of the 
mound. Sometimes, as at Lincoln and Tickhill 
= walls were strengthened by flat Norman 
r gage Sera commonly they were of plain 

I plinths and angle quoins of ashlar. 
Cardiff, though without a plinth, has angle 
quoing, and probably dates from early in the 
twelfth century. The walls of these kee 
20 ft. to 25 ft. high to the rampart wile, which 
was reached by open interior staircases either 
aa or stone. Traces of the latter were visible 
culled to bee at Cardiff. Such a shell is well 
aie ons ee upon made ground, which 
Cardiff, whore a iter a solid mass. At 

? 
a et it slipped. and fol "The y Bose 
wh act Ta tila se 
. , —sometimes 
keep went sesinst the ring wall, Where the 
build arge and the castle important, these 

Pi tnt permanent, though even in the 
vt gag “qt as York, timber was largely 
an open court, 3 ae alterations, contained 
Castle, which’ s stil does the keep of Ledes 
email ; 18 peculiar in standing upon a 

island, which it completel i 
present round tower at Windsor though moder 
is built ms indsor, tho sh modern, 
of -the Bdwardian tower, 


Which . 
——__*6ain was built upon those of a late 





and is seldom, if ever, found in 
There is a 


invariably connected with early earth- 


the enceinte. Arundel has a good plain Norman 
doorway from the castle court, and an entrance 
by a gallery in the curtain from the gatehouse. 
Here is a chapel on the first floor, at the junction 
of the curtain with the keep, and near it is the 
well-chamber. 
bably older than the keep wall. In the wall 


and near its foot a small subterranean chamber, 
but both are later than the keep, and inser- 
tions. At Oxford, the mound contains a crypt, 
an addition; but here, as at Wallingford, 
Hinkley, Leicester, and Caerleon, the walls are 
gone, as at Bedford, so celebrated for its 
siege by Henry III. The mound at Quatford, 
having been the seat of Earl Roger, was, of 
course, fortified, though whether by masonry is 
unknown. There is, however, a deep well, 
which must have been within the keep. A 
tunnel and later flight of steps have been cut 
and descend on the skirts of the hill from the 
outer ward. This passage strikes the shaft 
a few feet above the water level. 

Berkeley, on many accounts one of the most 
interesting castles in Eogland, has a very curious 
shell keep, built round a mound, which thus fills 
up the lower stage. The wall, the lower part of 
which is thus a revetment, is strengthened by 
three half-round mural towers, one of which 
contains the well, and above it the chapel. This 
keep is also remarkable for the fore-buildiog 
covering its entrance, which contains a tower 
over the lower or outer gate, at the foot of the 
staircase. This castle is known to have been 
built soon after the accession of Henry II., and, 
though Norman, is, of course, late in the style. 
Oxford and Ohilham, Norman keeps of a pecu- 
liar character, also have forebuildiogs. The keep 
at Pontefract is very peculiar. The castle covers 
the table-top of an oval knoll, natural, with 
precipitous sidesof rock. Atoneend, on the edge 
of the cliff, is placed the mound, now encased 
partially in masonry. The masonry begins at 
the foot of the cliff, as a sort of half-round 
tower, or rather a cluster of roundlets, built as 
a retaining-wall. Above, the circle of masonry 
is completed, includes the mound, and forms the 
shell keep. The base is honeycombed with pas- 
sages and chambers, cut in the rock, and partly 
lined with masonry. In its present condition 
this keep exhibits masonry of both Decorated 
and Perpendicular date, but its substance, as 
also some of its adjacent masonry, is evidently 
Norman. 

Restormel is rather a round castle than a 
shell keep, and more Early Eoglish than Nor- 
man. On the whole, however, it may be classed 
with the shells. It occupies a natural knoll, its 
ring-wall crests the steep slope; against it are 
the buildings, and within is an open court. 
Launceston, also, though Early English, belongs 
to the shell type. It has a central round tower, 
and a concentric wall not so high, the space 
between the two having been covered in with a 
flat roof. Possibly Montacute, built by the same 
lord, may have been after the same pattern; 
but of Montacute even the ruins have long since 
perished. 

The approach to these keeps seems, in its 
simplest form, to have been by a wooden bridge 
over the ditch on the side within the castle, and 
thence by steps up the mound, as at Lincoln, 
where, however, they are modern, and the ditch 
is partially filled up. At Tickhill and Hawar- 
den is a flight of steps just within, and built 
against the curtain. At Cardiff recent excava- 
tions have disclosed the piles of a timber bridge, 
which crossed the ditch, and may be older 
than the remains of the Norman keep. Cardiff, 
however, thanks to the same excavations, affords 
an excellent example of the more elaborate ap- 
proach toa Norman shell-keep. Here a thick 
curtain-wall traversed the court of the castle, 
and crossing the ditch of the mound was con- 
tinued up its slope ; just within the curtain was 
a drawbridge across the ditch, beyond which 
a direct flight of steps led up to the keep. Here, 
as at Wallingford, the well was on the slope of 
the mound, just within its ditch. Usually the 
actual entrance to the keep was by a mere door 
in the wall, as at Arundel, Lincoln, Tickhill, and 
Tamworth. At York is a regular gatehouse, a 
part of the shell, which was reached by a very 
steep bridge, crossing a very formidable wet 
ditch. 

It has been mentioned that these shell keeps, 
and the mounds on which they stand, are 
usually upon, and form a part of the enceinte 
or line of the outer defence of the castle, though 
isolated from it by their proper ditch, of which 
the main ditch of the place is commonly apart. 
This is well shown in the old plans of York 
Castle, and may be actually seen at Arundel, 
and many other works both large and small, 
and in other mounted mounds, such as Héa- 
Domen, near Montgomery, and Brinklow, which 
have never been defended by masonry. It 
was, of course, necessary to carry the palisade, 













































































Norman keep, the foundations of which were 
laid open by Wyattville, and found to rest upon 
an artificial mound. Durham is said to have 
been originally open, but to have been closed to 
accommodate the bishops, who were forced, by 
the disturbed state of the country, to reside in 
the keep. The keep at York, known as Clifford’s 
tower, is rather Early Ecglish than Norman, 
and probably succeeded a timber structure. It 
much resembles some of the French keeps built 
by Philip Augustus. It has a well in the court, 
turnpike stairs to the ramparts, and a chapel 
over the entrance, much altered in the Decorated 
period, and which, as is not uncommon, serves 
as a portcullis chamber. At Hawarden, a small 
and close, but very curious keep, the oratory is 
over the entrance. 

Tamworth, rather an Early English than a 
Norman structure, was long the actual resi- 
dence of a considerable family. It is still inha- 
bited, and contains some crowded and curious 
buildings, an open court, and a well. Connected 
with the keep is an earlier curtain-wall with some 
herring-bone work. The approach to the keep 
lies along the rampart of the wall. The actual 
entrance is a small, plain, pointed doorway. At 
Lincoln the keep is a mere shell, but original 
and Norman. It is nearly circular,and has two 
original doorways, one (the larger) opening 
from the castle area, the other opening upon the 
outer ditch. The mound stands upon the 
enceinte line of the place, and at the points at 
which the two curtains abut upon the keep are 
two mural chambers, which appear to have been 
garderobes. At Clare the shell was a polygon 
of fourteen faces, and at each angle was a but- 
tress, triangular in plan, and of three stages, 
dying into the wall. The shell was 52 ft. in- 
ternal diameter, and the walls 6 ft. thick and 
25 ft. high, with four tiers of putlog holes. The 
foundations of this keep are of the unusual 
depth of 6 ft. There is said to have been an 
underground chamber, which may be doubted. 
The material is flint rubble, with asblar but- 
tresses and dressings, but the actual masonry, 
though, no doubt, generally on the old lines, 
does not look later than Edward III., if so old. 
The mound is 53 ft. high, and on the enceinte, 
and traversed by the curtain. The base is about 
870 ft. in girth, of which about 600 ft. are 
outside, and 270 ft. within the area. 

At Alnwick the whole inner ward is a shell 
keep built upon a natural knoll. The main 
buildings, being the lord’s lodgings, are built 
against and form part of the wall, and the 
centre is an open court. The gatehouse is 
Norman, and part of the foundations of the wall, 
bat most of the superstructure has been rebuilt 
twice over, though upon the old lines. There isa 
well in the wall, probably original, but encased 
in late Norman masonry. Here,—Alnwick being 
a sort of Castle Dangerous, and always open to 
sudden attack,—the lord habitually lived within 
the keep, which was far more commodious than 
usual. Tickhill keep was a decagon, of which 
the foundations remain to the top of the plinth, 
with the base of a flat pilaster capping each 
angle. The entrance was by a small door, just 
within which was the well. The mound stands 
on the enceinte, and the curtain runs up it on 
each side. About a quarter of the girth is 
within the castle area, and the rest outside. 
Part of Pickering keep is standing; it is 
late and polygonal. Here the mound is central, 
and stands on the line of a curtain which 
divides the area into two parts. At Ewyas- 
Harold, Builth, and Berkhampstead are traces 
of the foundations of the keep. At Kilpeck 
part of the wall is standing, and the well was 
within it, and is probably older than the 
masonry. Farnham keep is part of an inhabited 
dwelling, and has not been examined. At 
Oswestry is a fragment of the masonry, and at 
Whittington are traces showing that the mound 
was revetted, and also, in Decorated times, 
strengthened by four or five large mural drum 
towers. 

The foundations of Tonbridge keep show it to 
have been an oval polygon, 86 ft. by 76 ft., with 
fifteen external pilasters at the angles, and walls 
11 ft. 6 in. thick. This is attributed to Bishop 
Odo, but the noble gatehouse and walls below 
are later. The mound covers an acre, and is on 
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the ditch and up the slope of the mound to the 
wall of the keep, and even where the mound 
was central, as at Pickering and Cardiff, it was 
upon the division line of the two wards, and, 
therefore, on the line of a curtain. At Berk- 
hampstead the keep seems to have been, not 
upon, but outside the line of defence, and to have 
formed a sort of spurwork connected with the 
main curtain by a single but very thick wall. 
Arundel, Darham, Lincoln, Tamworth, Tickhill, 
Tonbridge, Windsor, and Wallingford, are, or 
were, good examples of shell keeps on the line 
of the enceinte wall. 
Besides any other approaches, it is evident 
that the curtain was always made use of as one 
way to the keep, and at Arundel and Tamworth 
is still so used, the parapet in front and rear 
protecting the rampart walk. As, however, it 
was & fundamental rule in Norman custles that 
the keep, the final retreat, however many its 
approaches, should have as few entrances as 
possible, the curtain usually stopped at the top 
level of the mound, and was continued only 
as @ parapet, so that those who came along 
the wall had had, on reaching the keep, to pass 
along its outside a greater or less distance be- 
fore they reached the doorway. This is well 
seen at Tamworth. At Arundel the wall is 
raised to the full height of the keep, as at Lin- 
coln, but this is not usual. At Hawarden the 
curtain is continued 10 ft. or 12 ft. high, and so 
abuts upon the keep, but the rampart walk does 
not communicate with it. 
The position of the well in these keeps has 
already been noticed. At York and Tickhill it 
is within the area. That at Arundel is in a 
tower outside the wall, but a partofit. That 
at Berkeley is also in a tower, a part of the wall. 
Those of Alnwick and Kilpeck are in the wall 
itself; those of Carliff and Wallingford at the 
foot of the mound, just within the ditch. 
It is much to be regretted that so few 
of these shell keeps remain, even in ruin, 
and very few, indeed, at all approaching to their 
original condition, for as the representatives of 
a very early form of fortification, and as the 
chief seats of very ancient estates, and of 
original English families, they possess a very 
peculiar interest. Nor are they, when of large 
size, at all wanting in a noble effect. It is true 
that upon level ground, as the lower of London, 
or upon such a ridge as Corfe, or such an 
elevated platform as Hedingham, the rectan- 
gular keep produces a very fine effect, but there 
are positions in which this is fully equalled by 
the keeps of the other type. At Durham, where 
the central tower of the cathedral is equal in 
grandeur and simplicity to a rectangular keep, it 
is eclipsed by the adjacent castle. The keep 
of Belvoir, which, though rebuilt and weak in 
its details, retains its original outline, would be 
ill exchanged for the towers even of Norham or 
Lancaster, and no other structure could be sub- 
stituted to advantage for the keep of Windsor, 
crowning and completing its “tiara of proud 
towers.” Massive as is the rectangular keep, 
simple, uncompromising, and warlike its features, 
still, even when seen to its greatest advantage, 
as on the promontory of Dover or the bold im- 
aa wey rock of Bamborough, it must be con- 
essed to be inferior in grandeur and in com- 
pleteness of outline to the stern round tower of 
other days, identified as it is with the early 
residences of the adventurous Northmen who 
laid the foundations of the English people. 
G. T. C. 
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LIST (APPROXIMATIVE) OF SHELL KEEPS, 
PAST OR PRESENT. 


Bedfordshire.—Bedford, Clophill, Ridgemount (?), Tod- 


erks,—Reading (?), Wallingford, Windsor, Yielden (?). 
Bueki Perak Abdo ee (*) 
shire.—Burwell (?), Cambridge, Ely. 
une »—Dunham Massey, Kinderton (?), Malpas (?), 
Cornwall,—Launceston, Restormel, Trematon, Truro (?). 
Derbyshire.—Sheffield (?). 
Devon,—Barnstaple, Barnton, Plympton, Tiverton (?), 


feature of the times. 


Lincolnshire.—Bourne, Lincoln, Stamford. 
Monmouth.— Abergavenny, Caerleon, Crickhowell. 
Northamptonshire.—Fotheringay, Lilbourne (?), Rock- 


si 
orthumberland.—Alnwick. 
Oxfordshire.—Oxford. 
Rutland.—Belvoir. 
Salop.—Oswestry, Pulverbatch (?), Quatford, Shrews- 
bury, Whitchurch, Whittington. 
‘ Somerset,—Castle Carey, Dunster, Montacute, Stoke 
ourcy. 
Sta, paar las gg Stafford () » Tatbury. 
Suffolk,—Clare, Eye, Haughley, Thetford. 
Sussex.—Arundel, Chichester (?), Knapp, Lewes. 
"Hac tala atest Fillongley (?), Tamworth, War- 
wick. 
Wiltshire,—Castle Combe, The Devizes, Marlborough, 
OldSarum. 
Worcestershire.—W orcester. 
Yorkshire.—Aughton (?), Pickering, Pontefract, Sandal, 
Skipsea, Tadcaster, Tickhill, York, 
orth Wales.—Hawarden, 
South Wales,—Brecknock, Builth, Cardiff, Coyty. 








REPRESENTATIONS AS TO HOUSES, 


THERE is one phase of the increased public 
interest in sanitary matters which has recently 
been forcing itself into notice and which we 
think may be ascribed without doubt to the 
teachings of those who have for so long been 
urging the public to take proper interest in the 
sanitary condition of towns and houses. We 
allude to the legal actions against vendors or 
lessors of houses fer misrepresenting the condi- 
tion of their houses, and so causing the purchaser 
or lessee to incur some kind of loss in conse- 
quence. Such actions appear to us to be clearly 
traceable to the present quickened interest in 
matters which are connected with the condition 
of houses, because they show obviously enough 
that the public before becoming tenants of 
houses are beginning to make inquiries about 
such matters in a way which we are quite sure 
a few years ago they would not have thought of. 
It may be said that the fact of some persons 
making inquiries and then bringing actions be- 
cause they have been deceived, does not show 
that the great body of the public take a livelier 
interest in these matters. But there can be no 
doubt that when we find some few persons 
bringing actions because they have been de- 
ceived in their inquiries it is a sign that a vast 
number of persons are now in the habit of 
making such inquiries. First of all, only a 
small proportion are likely to be deceived; 
and next, of those who are deceived only a 
vigorous and energetic few are likely to go 
through all the trouble and anxiety of a lawsuit. 
A couple of weeks or so ago one of the Vice- 
Chancellors was for several days engaged in 
investigating such an action as we have alluded 
to, in which the lessor had, according to the 
lessee’s statement, misrepresented the state of 
the walls, of the chimneys, and of the drains. 
The name of the case, which, so far as we are 
aware, has not been reported, we cannot give 
from memory, nor is the omission of importance ; 
we point to the case only as showing the way in 
which inquiries are now made, and that people 
will not stand by and be deceived if the repre- 
sentations happen to be untrue, though whether 
they were so in this last case, not being aware of 
the result, we cannotsay. Then again, not very 
long ago, we reported in our columns the case of 
Carrey v. Linders, tried in the Greenwich County 
Court, in which a lessee sued his landlord for 401. 
rent paid in advance, and 101. damages for having 
falsely represented that a house which he wished 
to take was dry and healthy, and in which we 
are glad to say the plaintiff was successful. Then, 
again, we may point to the case of Verity v. 
May, in which, on the point of healthiness, the 
defendant succeeded, because it had not been 
made out that the representations as to the 
healthiness of the house were untrue to the 
knowledge of the defendant; and also to the 
Twickenham case, in which the lessee was suc- 
cessful. That such actions as these are now 
being brought into court is a very gratifying 
No persons are more to 
be pitied than those who are obliged to seek 


public mind is awakened in » pract! 


=—=—=—. 
result is almost certain to follow 
and vendors will be more careful = a 
sanitary condition of their houses ig — 
wise they will find that they will not go off thei 
hands without difficulty: consequently the nn ir 
sanitary state of houses is certain to ea 
a by Pile course of litigation, 2 
at this litigation also points to 
tical details, which are way - a 
namely, that an intending purchaser or oid 
should always make careful inquiries ag to the 
sanitary condition of the house of which he 
wishes to become the owner or occupier. If hg 
does this he must get an equally precise angwer 
and thie answer, if true, will satisfy him, and he 
will know that he is about to take possession of 
@ house into which he may safely enter, and if 
false he will have a clear legal remedy, Ry 
amples of a concrete character are always of 
some value, and therefore we may give one 
taken from a case which was decided a good 
many years.ago before the question of sani 
reform became one of public interest, It was 
an instance of a flagrant misrepresentation, ag 
the facts show, and we should hope that there 
are few people who, in the same downright way, 
would state to an intending purchaser that their 
property is in such and such a condition, when 
in wet it is in quite a reverse state. s 
We (the purchasers are now speaki 

various inquiries of Mr. a a 
as to the house, and asked him if the house 
was damp, and he said, “I should decidedly say 
not.’ On going upstairs I pointed out to 
Mr. S—— (the owner) some stains on the stair. 
case walls, and asked how thy had arisen, 
and he said they were caused by the gutters 
being stopped by a violent storm. After more 
conversation about other stains, the purchasers 
asked if the house was free from damp, and 
they were told that it was. As a matter of fact, 
the house was permanently damp. In many 
instances, however, the representation is much 
more difficult to make out than in this case, 
generally because the purchaser has not made 
his inquiries with that precision which is de. 
sirable. The real defence, however, of a vendor 
when such inquiries are made to hin, if he has 
any doubt on the subject, is to let the purchaser 
examine the property himself. Then we arrive 
at a state of the law, which Mr. Dart thus ex- 
plains :—“ If the party to whom the representa- 
tions were made himself resorted to the proper 
means of verification before he entered into the 
contract, it may appear that he relied on the 
result of his own investigation and inquiry, and 
not upon the representations made to him by 
the other party; or if the means of investiga- 
tion and verification be at hand, and the atten- 
tion of the party receiving the representations 
be drawn to them, the circumstances of the 
case may be such as to make it incumbent on 4 
Court of Justice to impute to him a knowledge 
of the result, which, upon due inquiry, he ought 
to have obtained. These remarks, however, 
do not apply to cases where a resort to the 
proper means of verification would not lead to 
the detection of the misrepresentation” (“Ven- 
dors and Purchasers,” p. 1055). In this extract 
a great deal of useful knowledge is summarised 
which should be known to all vendors of houses. 
The results, then, of the litigation which we 
have noticed are to show the quickened interest 
of the public on sanitary matters, and to afford 
intending purchasers and vendors some valuable 
lessons,—on the one hand, to inquire carefally ; 
on the other, to have the property in cons 
dition, and either to answer truthfally or to 


leave the purchaser to ascertain for hi + 
points on which he desires information. Un- 


doubtedly, however, the most important lesson 
which builders and honse-owners can draw is 


that the day is now rapidly departing when the 
public may be hocussed bad 
arrangements. ; 
when once the machinery of the law ja hens 
frequently and steadily set in operation 
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and that sanitary reformers have succeeded 
rousing the public to an extent which will = 
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THE PIG’S REVENGE: A SANITARY 
WARNING. 


supremacy of man over the animal 
ann involves a high degree of responsibility 
no moralist will deny. Into the limits of that 
ibility we are not about now to enter. 
That ancient Aryan faith and philosophy which 
have tinged our opinions far more deeply than we 
great all aware to be the case, forbad the taking 
of animal life for food. Even the Vegetarians 
gmong us hardly go so far as that now. On the 
hand, recent legislation may be appealed 
to in proof of the statement that, first, there is 
a large number of persons at the present day so 
pratal in their tastes that they need to be re- 
strained by Jaw from inflicting wanton suffering 
on animals; and secondly, that there are among 
ns a sufficient number of persons of a more 
tleand noble stamp to be able to carry out 
ion in defence of our dumb fellow- 

B. 

pr sores those points which may be ripe for 
discussion (but which we must not now attempt 
to discuss), is the question how far it is allow- 
able for man so to treat the lower animals, for 
the sake of converting them into food, or of 
otherwise supplying human wants, as to pervert 
their nature and degrade their form. Cattle, 
sheep, pigs, are NOW bred for definite objects. 
The French breeders are more scientific than 
many of those in our own country in their care- 
fol discrimination of the different objects for 
which cattle are of use; as, for instance, for 
agricultural labour, for yielding milk, or for 
meat, They breed accordingly. But there are 
cases in which the production of a vast mass of 
fat seems to be the main end of the breeders. 
And when the unfortunate animals are fattened 
outof all form and proportion, and finally are 
hardly able to stand in order to feed, a prize is 
obtained ! 

It may be questioned whether prize pigs, or 
prize oxen, of this kiad, are really instances of 
true economy. As to the cruelty involved, as 
before said, we are silent. But from an artistic 
point of view there can be no doubt that this 
method of manufacturing fat: is most obnoxious. 
A pig is naturally an alert, vigilant, extremely 
clever animal, In the arrangement of his teeth, 
fitted as they are for an omnivorous diet, and in 
certain special peculiarities well known to the 
physiologist, he has a closer relationship to man 
than has any other animal. He is, in fact, a de- 
throned king; as the reign of the great pachy- 
derms, of whom the pig is the domesticated 
representative, was that which geologically pre- 
ceded the introduction of the reign of man upon 
earth, A good deal might be said as to the 
propriety of certain modes of fattening pigs. 

As to this, however, the pig seems to be 
exerting an unexpected and very formidable 
revenge. It is now more than a quarter of a 
century since attention was called to the exist- 
ence of a very distressing form of disease in 

y- Persons affected with it seemed 
gradually to wither away. No cause was detected 
for their fading, but no remedy availed to check 
it. It was remarked, after a time, that the 

only made its appearance among those 
who ate a certain kind of sausage, of which the 

8 were fond, raw; and that if this 
sausage were cooked no ill effects attended on 

Consumption. About the same time we 
remember hearing of a very similar kind of ill. 
ness prevailing at Liverpool. It was called the 

erican disease, and was thought to result 

m over-straining of the mind by constant 

vee ae At the present time those 

“ two and two together will be disposed 

to attribute both those maladies to feeding on 
me d pork. The development in the flesh of 
ita pig rod & minute form of parasite, known, from 
enters @ form, by the name trichina, is now 
ntestable fact. In almost every European 
Gover? except our own, the attention of the 
tamed been called to a new form of 

) enacing in its nature as plague or 
id Precautions arein course of adoption. 
divin eae ue are not about to pledge our- 
mbaeh C) truth of the view,—that American 
pers in especial affected with the trichina. 
bernard n, we believe there is no doubt, 
- ame mortality among the swine of 
Whateves a that has been attributed to cholera. 
© the cause, there is enough to make 

Aree gag The pig industry of America 
Bt. Louis ig Ne gigantic development, of which 
to Louis centre. That capital may be said 


etymological accuracy. The pigs hereslaughtered 
are reckoned not by thousands, but by millions. 
The admirable ingenuity of the American me- 
chanic has been consecrated to the cause of the 
cheapest production of eausage-meat. As we 
have machinery into which rags are put at one 
end, and a clean white endless sheet of paper 
rolls out at the other, so, at St. Lonis, the 
stream of hogs is turned into a sort of fannel 
at one extreme of the works, and sausage-meat 
and other forms of edible swine’s flesh appear 
at the other. A blow, such as is contemplated, 
to the fair character of the American hog would 
be the ruin of St. Louis; and we are, therefore, 
very careful to advise those who take an interest 
in the matter to ascertain for themselves how 
far Porkopolis can show a clean bill of health. 

The last noteof alarm on this question comes 
from easy-going Madrid. Trichinz have been 
discovered in the bodies of six persons who have 
died in the Madrid hospitals. There has been 
an inquest into pig meat in consequence, and 
the Madrid papers are calling for the prohibi- 
tion, or at all events the rigorous inspection, of 
American meat. At the same time, it is fair to 
add that we have recently heard the very same 
complaint made of that favourite ornament of 
the breakfast-table, the Westphalia ham. 

What is certain is that a very terrible, and, as 
far as is yet known, incurable disease, is, or 
may be, the consequence of eating the flesh of 
diseased pigs. What is not certain is, what pigs 
are safe, sound, and healthy. 

Under these circumstances, the path of wisdom 
is plain. The most effectual precaution is to eat 
no pork,—at least, until the medical profession 
has given its distinct opinion as to what is safe 
in England. For those to whom this may seem 
too stern a counsel, we would say,—At least, 
ascertain that any animal flesh you eat comes 
from a source not known to be tainted. And next, 
let any one remember that boiling is no protec- 
tion. Whether the temperature of 212° Fahr. 
is high enough to kill the trichina or its germs we 
cannot say. But it is certain that a joint, such 
as a leg of pork, is not so treated by boiling as 
to approach the temperature of 212° in the 
middle of the meat. Roasting, indeed, is another 
thing ; as the heat of 500° Fahr., or thereabouts, 
is enough to destroy the germs of parasitic life. 
But even roasting does not always make the 
heat penetrate to the centre of the joint. We 
all know, and many of us like, underdone meat. 
No underdone pork, whether boiled or roasted, 
is safe. Broiling in slices would seem to be 
the only mode of cooking which will insure 
the destruction of the trichine. And even 
then we do not counsel our friends to feast on 
roasted or broiled trichinze, however enveloped in 
savoury pig meat. 








OLD BUILDINGS AS “ HISTORICAL 
DOCUMENTS.” 


At the meeting of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects on Monday evening last, a 
paper entitled “ Historical Documents” was 
read by Mr. J. J. Stevenson, Fellow. It con- 
tained the following passages :— 

Among the discoveries of these later times, 
there is one less noticed than steam and elec- 
tricity and all their works. This is a new way 
of looking on the past,—a new method of writing 
history. Till quite recently history was sup- 
posed to deal only with grand and heroic events. 
The actors, seen through the mist of the past, 
seemed larger than ordinary men. The style 
proper for history was grander and more 
majestic than that of common life. People 
spoke in heroic language which it was the 
historian’s duty to invent for them. If the 
speeches were proper to the occasion it did not 
matter that there was not a particle of 
evidence for their authenticity. One wonders 
if Livy’s readers believed that the speeches 
which he puts into the mouths of his speakers 
were ever really spoken. Probably they neither 
asked themselves the question nor cared for the 
answer. It was enough that they were well 
written and fitted for the occasion. How 
strange to us now is the old notion of Parlia- 
mentary reporting; that Dr. Johnson’s idea of 
what a speech should have been should have 
passed as the actual Parliamentary utterance. 
It was no donbt better, and the fact that it was 
not what was actually said seemed to the readers 
of noimportance. Such an artistic presentment 
of events, according to the writer’s notion of 
them, may have been better than the reality, 
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but it is not history. Give usthe simple facts ; 
tell us what really happened, the actual words 


the people used; make us realise the circum- 
stances as theyreally occurred. A Romanemperor 
ina fall-bottomed wig seemed no incongruity ; but 
tous it is absurd. To represent the scenes of 
the New Testament among the Medizeval archi- 
tecture and with Medizval costumes, though it 
offends’ us less, we know to be untrue, and 
valueless as an historical record of the times 
they profess to represent. But the smallest 
actual fact, however ordinary and common at 
the time, which happens to have come down 
to us, ‘is of absolute historic value as an actual 
portion of the perished life of former times. It 
enables us to realise it, and the commoner the 
fact: the more valuable it may be for this pur- 
pose. ‘The Medizval representations of Scrip- 
ture scenes are of no historical value for Scrip- 
ture history, but they are of absolute value for 
Medieval history. They are perfect and incon- 
trovertible evidence of Medisval ideas and 
modes of thought,—of Mediwval dress and 
architecture. Whatever has come down to us 
from any former period is of value for the his- 
tory of that period,—even of more value the 
more common and commonplace it is, for it 
brings us close to the ordinary lives of the 
people. The penny loaves from the baker’s 
shop at Pompeii, the pots and pans from the 
houses, @ pair of Etruscan old shoes, an Egyp- 
tian wig, the flint knives and arrow-heads of the 
old cave men, 8 child’s rattle from an aboriginal 
lake dwelling, are more eloquent to us than the 
grandest passages of historians. These things, 
when we can touch and handle them, help us to 
realise the perished life,—to feel near it. 
Writings of no value at the time, dealing with 
unimportant events, which, after they had 
served their immediate purpose, were mere 
waste paper, become by their accidental preser- 
vation valuable historical documents. Such are 
the Paston letters,—mere ordinary letters from 
a boy at college to his mother at home—the 
accounts of house expenditure of an ordinary 
household, the inventories of household goods 
when on the death of their possessor they 
passed to the next heir... . 

The one essential of such records, which 
makes them worthy of a place in our museums, 
is that they -be authentic, that they be not 
spurious copies or imitations. Now, of such 
historical documents, old buildings are among 
the most valuable. We cannot put them in a 
glass case, like a museum specimen, but they 
are as well worth preserving authentic and un- 
altered, by whatever means we can, as any of 
the objects in our museums, of which we take 
such care. Better than anything else they 
enable us to realise the life of former times. 
An historical event becomes real to us when we 
enter the room where it actually occurred. . . . 

The successive alterations in succeeding 
centuries’ do not perplex us. We can trace 
them all,—they are all authentic. But when 
the restorer enters, confounding the whole into 
his own notion of what the building once was at 
some one time, destroying the authenticity even 
of the original work by scraping it and painting 
it like hig own new work, instead of the 
pleasures of imagination, we have only per- 
plexity and a deep sense of the folly that would 
not leave the old building alone to tell its own 
tale. ... 

The principle on which restorers have almost 
universally worked,—that they should bring an 
old building into harmony by removing later 
additions and excrescences, and replacing these 
by new work of their own,—has made the 
buildings where they have worked their will 
insipid and uninteresting; it has destroyed 
their charm, their individuality, and their art. 
As to this, tastes may differ, but there can be no 
question that this treatment destroys an old 
building as @ continuous historical record. The 
alterations and additions of the successive gene- 
rations do not confuse us. Each is clearly 
written in the handwriting of its own time, and 
we can decipher the older record under the 
newer. The modern restorer, by his scraping 
and rebuilding of the old work, makes it undis- 
tinguishable from his own new work, and 
destroys the whole accumulated record by his 
power of forging the writing of any age, re- 
ducing it all toa modern imitation of some single 
period. We have no right to do this. These 
records are not ours. Our duty is to preserve 
them, atid hand them on to posterity. We me 
not like them, we may think them ugly; bu 
that is a consideration which has no place in 
regard to an historical document. We must not 
alter or falsify it to conform to our notions of 
what it ought to have been. This principle of 
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the value of old buildiags as historical docu- 
.-ments seems so obvious, if we care at all for 
the records and history of the past (and surely 
every civilised and educated creature does), 
that I almost feel I should apologise for insisting 
on it; but, among the generality of people con- 
nected with buildings, it is scarcely acknow- 
ledged and but little practised. If it were, their 
treatment of old buildings would be different. 
From their habits and training they look on them 
as existing only for useor beauty. This new ap- 
«preciation of the value of historical documents is 
-8hown by the large measure of support which 
has been given to Sir John Lubbock’s Bill for 
the preservation of ancient monuments. A few 
_years ago any member attempting to press such 
ideas in the House of Commons would have been 
Jooked on as an enthusiastic bore, and there are 
still members who regard them as mere non- 
sense in comparison with the sacred rights of 
property. The archicecture of each period is 
inflaenced by the religious, historical, and lite- 
rary notions prevailing at the time. But not 
immediately. It lags behind the general cul- 
ture. It was long before the revival of classic 
learning in Europe found its expression ia pure 
Classic architecture, or the romantic revival of 
the last century was embodied in the accu- 
rate and intelligent reproduction of Medisval 
buildings. And similarly, architectural practice 
is to a great extent unconscious still of the 
value of old buildings as historical documents, a 
valae long felt by many men of culture, but 
which has only lately found vocal expression in 
the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings. 

I cannot give a better instance of this uncon- 
sciousness of the value of old buildings as 
historical documents than a sentence from Sir 
Edmund Beckett’s “ Book on Building.” “ Rich 
people,” he says, “who know little of these 
things from their own experience, may take my 
word for it, as a builder of no small experience 
both on a large and small scale, that the restora- 
tion of a great old church ... . will pay them 
icfinitely better interest for their money, in 
every way that they can wish to have it, than 
anything new that they can build. (Of course 
I am only speaking of ornamental outlay in 
building.) Just now there is St. Alban’s Abbey 
. «+. It wants at least 30,0001. to restore it 
safely and thoroughly. Set the best architect 
you think you know to bnild you the finest 
church he can for 30,0001. Do you imagine you 
would get anything comparable to St. Alban’s ?” 
There is no hint here of an old building being 
-of historical value; and in his second edition 
Sir Edmund Beckett notices the idea only to 
abuse it. He looks on St. Alban’s as so much 
work done to his hand as a basis for carrying 
out his own ideas of architecture. And in the 
restoration which is going on he is carrying out 
.these ideas. 

Mr. Stevenson went on to speak of the elevation 
of the new west front of St. Alban’s which had 
been published. It had been asserted that, as 
no traces remain of the original Early English 
front, the restoration must be an invention of 
everything except the very Late Perpendicular 
window, and that this is in such a state of decay 
that “any restoration of it would be only re- 
building a modern copy of what has been pro- 
nounced by as high an authority as any ia the 
world ‘ a very bad specimen of a very bad style.’” 
It may be observed that the ruinous state of this 
window is denied by others. We were further told 
that “ Sir Edmund Beckett, who has become legal 
master of the position, through the cessation of 
the subsciptions and the committee being left 
not only without funds but in considerable debt, 
has determined not to rebuild it, nor to attempt 
an imaginary restoration of the unknown Early 
English design, but to adopt the Early Decorated 
or Geometrical style.” Sir Edmund Beckett, in 
the course of a correspondence in the Times, 
had stated that his design had been “ univer- 
sally admired,” and that it had been held by all 
who had seen it to be far preferable to Mr. John 
Scott's design. But the comparative merit of 
the two designs was a matter of comparative 
indifference to those who deplored the de- 
struction of the old front, which was, in his 
opinion, far better, in its simple dignity, than 
either of the rival designs in question. Mr. 
Stevenson then went on to criticise the propor- 
tions and details of Sir Edmund's proposed win- 
dow, which he characterised as a specimen of 
“Strawberry Hill” Gothic. The sill of the 
window was curved,—i.c., higher in the centre 
than at the sides; some of the tracery inter- 
laced like basket-work; the openings in the 


tracery of the two side circles of the head were 
larger than those in the larger central circle ; 
and there were other mistakes characteristic of 
amateur work. 

Sir Edmund Beckett’s views, Mr. Steven- 
son proceeded, are at least logical, and they 
have old authority on their side. Like the 
Medizeval architects, he does not hesitate to 
destroy old work, as in this case, because, 
like them, he believes he can replace it 
with better designs of his own. But he is 
almost singular in these views. This opinion of 
the merit of their own designs, as compared 
with older ones, is not generally held by modern 
artists or thinkers. Restorers profess to try to 
try to keep the old designs, even if for some 
reasons they are compelled to substitute new 
work of their own. It is those who are most 
original in producing new work who have the 
greatest veneration for the old. . . 

I do not forget that buildings are something 
more than historical records; they have value, 
besides, for their beauty as works of art and for 
their practical uses, which, in dealing with them, 
an architect must take into account. As totheir 
beauty, it is a question whether it is not better 
preserved by leaving them alone than by restora- 
tion as commonly carried out. I certainly think 
so, and I know many painters agree with me. 
As to their use, it is right to keep an old building 
in use. It is the surest way of preserving it. 
It is to their being turned to some use, seldom 
that for which they were built, that we owe the 
preservation of almost every ancient building 
we possess. If not used they fall into ruin from 
neglect, or disappear as stone-quarries. Not the 
Goths or Vandals destroyed the great buildings 
of Rome, but the Romans themselves, when, 
from the decay of the city, they had ceased to 
be used. The Emperor Majorian, in the fifth 
century, ‘‘a great and heroic character, such as 
sometimes arises in a degenerate age to vindi- 
cate the honour of the human species” (Gibbon, 
vi. 166), “attempted to stop the destruction by 
a fine of 2,000/. sterling on every magistrate 
allowing it, and amputation of both hands and a 
whipping on their officers.” ..... 

he Parthenon, the Pantheon, and most of 
the Egyptian temples which remain, were pre- 
served as Christian churches; the amphi- 
theatres of Rome, Nimes, Arles, and the theatre 
at Orange, as Medizval fortresses. We have 
emerged from barbarism and acknowledge the 
value of old buildings, independently of their 
use, and would not now destroy the Parthenon 
or the Colisseum, though practically useless ; 
yet an old building is more safe if we can find 
a use for it. But unless we act like barbarians, 
we must not forget that it is an historical record, 
and we musi leave it unused if its use involves 
alterations which injare its historical value. It 
is worth the cost. I can conceive no better 
employment of our wealth. Yet it is riches 
which is the great destroyer. The City Com- 
panies have latterly been employing their wealth 
in pulling down their old halls and building new 
ones, in destroying the few old buildings which 
remain in London to inorease their income from 
their sites. 

In churches a more serious question than 
mere convenience arises, for it is urged that all 
considerations must give way to the proper con- 
duct of divine worship. This plea is unanswer- 
able. The new practices introduced in this 
generation into the worship of the church 
must involve some changings in the fittings. 
Bat it is made an excuse for changes by no 
means involved in it. One cannot ask a congre- 
gation who have ceased to feel the old custom 
of responses by the clerk a fitting mode of con- 
ducting service, to retain a three-decker pulpit 
which conceals the altar; but this and similar 
changes is no reason why the walls should be 
stripped of their plaster, the old monuments 
torn down from them and collected in a batch 
out of sight, the floor, which was often a curious 
page of history, taken up and replaced by Min- 
ton’s tiles, the rich classic oak panelling of the 
chancel removed, and even Perpendicular win- 
dows and roofs destroyed because we dislike 
the style..... 

I have sometimes wondered whether the infiu- 
ences of this Institute could be exercised in 
bringing about a discussion of restorations 
before they took place. Professional habits are 
against it, bat it might be justifiable on the 
grounds that our ancient monuments are the 
property of the public and of posterity. The 
standing of the Institute would give weight and 
authority to its opinions, and I am confident the 





more the question is discussed, the more will 
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opinion lean to preserving our ol : 
they cael -% '. buildings = 

One thing am sure of, that 
present continued destruction ‘and al eee the 
old buildings cease, our descendants wil] ha 
hardly one left to look at. The whole recteds 
of the past will have become merely nineteenth. 
century records. .... 

Each alteration as it occurs may seem of 
little moment; but the process is Universal! 
penetrating by the influence of the clergy in, 
the remoteat localities. It is rampant in France 
and Italy and all over Europe, and soon hard} 8 
building will be left a continuous and anthemic 
record of the past. One City church year 
pulled down, or its interior architecture deg 
by pulling out its old fittings, may seem of little 
matter, but this rate will insure the destruction 
of all of them in a short lifetime. It is false to 
plead spiritual benefit as a reason. The Koclesi. 
astical Commissioners spend the proceeds of 
their destruction, and more, in restoring chancels 
and churches, which is too often only another 
mode of destroying them as historical don. 
ments..... 

Opinion, as indicated by the public press and 
in many other ways, is going against the pre. 
sent practice of restoration and more and more 
appreciating the value of old bnildings ag his. 
torical records, and I do not despair that even 
architects and the clergy may come round to 
this view before all the old buildings of Europe 
are destroyed as historical documents by resto- 
ration. 








THE RESTORATION OF OLD BUILDINGS, 
ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


At an ordinary general meeting of this Insti. 
tute on Monday evening last, Mr. John Which. 
cord, president, in the chair, Mr. W. Q. Orchard. 
son, R.A., was presented, on the occasion of his 
attending for the first time since his election as 
an Honorary Associate. 

The applications for membership included the 
names of nine gentlemen who desire to become 
Fellows, and no fewer than seventy-three who 
seek to be elected Associates. 

Mr. J. J. Stevenson, Fellow, then read a paper 
entitled ‘‘ Historical Documents,” of which we 
give some portions on another page. 

The discussion was commenced by the reading 
of a letter from Sir Edmund Beckett, whose 
presence had been invited, and who had re. 
ceived a copy of the extracts from the paper 
which we have printed. The gist of Sir 
Edmund's letter is contained in the following 
extracts :— 

“... shall appear ungrateful for the com: 
pliments he (Mr. Stevenson) pays me in saying 
that ‘ my views are at least logical, and haveold 
authority on their side, and that I am like the 
medizval builders;’ but I cannot help it, any 
more than I can return them, or pronounce 
his views either logical or medizval, or anything 
but irrational and absurd. Moreover, it appears 
that, however logical and supported by authority 
my views may be, my practice is heretical and 
dreadfal. ‘Sir Edmund Beckett does not hesi- 
tate to destroy old work, because he believes he 
can replace it with better designs of his own. 
There is a sense in which that is trae, and 
another in which it is false, as is usual in many 
ingenious libels and mis-statements: the public 
are intended to take it in one sense, and the 
author will defend it in the other as soon a8 . 
is taken by the throat and made to say what 
means. if ‘old work’ means comparatively 
modern brick walls, with the old ornamental 
stones tumbled in as rubble, parapets at 
churchwarden style, lime-washed daubs of sham 
panels on rotten thin boards of the last century, 
roof-timbers which your oldest member 00n- 
demned as unfit to stay fifty years 9g0 
which would probably have all fallen 
with their attached irons in the snow of the 
two winters, and perhaps brought down - 
whole clearstory, and more, with them, ee 
doubtedly he is right, and may make t 
he can of it. But if he really knows any a 
what he writes about (which I doubt, from ti 
tain internal indications), he knows te Jae 
single bit of gennine Gothic work, or wor 
architectural pretension at all of any ry 
either in wood or stone, has been coer 
St. Alban’s since I have had enything ig 
with it, if it was capable Cy Pra 2 . 7 
longer. Of course ignorant pe 
paything capable of standing beoanse tot 
gee it stand; and then others, wi? 





quite so ignorant, but something worse, ® 
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of such statements by saying that 
‘he a state of (whatever it may be) is 
ied by others,’ and so avoid pledgiag any 
tion of their own or of anybody else to the 
rep? 1 and yet take the benefit of it: a mode of 
troversy Which is thoroughly contemptible, 
< too common in other matters asinthis. The 
fact is that the west front of St. Alban’s ceased 
to exist 98 architecture, except the central part, 
became brick walls, long ago; and now the 
central part also is simply dead of old age, bad 
ction, and worse building, and stone 
entirely unfit for eg use, pela perce “4 
ives—to own, or rebui 
before i falls. Fortunately enough remains of 
inside of the porches to enable them to be, 
the ; 
in the common sense of the word, restored, 1.¢., 
retaining some of the nag ng ba tse Rees 
some new ones copying the old. any of the 
arch stones of the central porch have 
also been found used 7 — in pe opm 
. that being so, the only question is the 
i of ptr the west front, except the 
, and that has nothing at all to do with 
the present subject of ‘ Historical Documents,’ 
ag Mr. Stevenson absurdly calle it, as if any 
were to be done by using common words 
ina sense in which no man understands them. 
It can never be a historical monument (to speak 
English and not nonsense) again. Even if any- 
one proposed to copy it, pe is oa > 
architecture to copy, except that vile Perpendi- 
cular window, about the ugliest in England. 
Bad as it is, 1 contemplated letting it alone 
if it would have stood being let alone; but 
it would not, and I will certainly not 
“ apres’ in oe or copying such 
thing, which is the real meaning of ‘re- 
storing’ it, in its present condition; nor would 
I let anybody else, if there were anyone so 
foolish as to offer it, spoil the whole design by 
sticking in such a window as that, which never 
had any business there at all, and belongs to 
the period when the depravity of the monks of 
St, Albans had become the scandal of all 
England. Nearly all the original windows in 
the church, except some of the clearstory lan- 
ets, are Decorated, and |therefore so are the 
— - — — a ae — 
in the formerly dark bays of the aisles, whic 
everybody can see are an immense improve- 
ment to the church. I am qnite disappointed 
to see nothing in the extracts, but you will 
doubtless have the defect supplied, of the criti- 
cism of which Mr. Stevenson gave me notice in 
his letter inviting me [to come and make sport 
for sq apr this evening, ‘on the infe. 
riori © new west window to the present 
one both in design and proportions.’ Thesken 
being a matter of taste, it will be very easy for 
> pe per me I om very glad to find 
& criticas Mr. Stevenson does disa 
prove of it. I should be more alarmed than T 
have been at anything I have heard of if he did 
not, And I 4m too much used to such criticism 
—— ee end in being generally ad- 
’ sometimes even copied, when the 
a tine much otenten a it, eapecally 
Opinions I have already receive 
in favour of this design, and some letters beg- 
pad _ ashe will = ave it, which, perhaps, 
8 may thinksuperfluous. But when 
he talts of the inferiority of the new proportions 
the old ones, he ig evidently drawing a bow 
at @ venture, i i 
, and taking for granted that, with 
my usual audacity, I have altered them for 
vary cally id own meee Ben yet he could 
; ve ascertained, as the drawings 
are published, that the outlines of the new and 
bert 8 are identical, as {well as the num- 
all, Lewy gaa except what is due to the arched 
tion 18 necessary for any sound construc- 
don — as the present window actually 
we Fok thin vaulting of the porch ; or 
ion ve had a window of really dif- 
worse proportions. . . . It is 
mn what they call breaking flies upon the 
ema of ptr them away, to criticise 
es and p oxes of which the ex- 
» St any rate, are composed, apart from 
wa debe hogar about St. Albans, which 
very heavy caer * Png the plams of perm 
Nene! A. . imen or 
are irresistible; for here i the ve £ sat 
Rostrum of the anti soni Mens en 
up old buildi anti-restorationists for keeping 
building in ings :—‘ It is right to keep an old 
serving it use; it is the surest way of pre- 
ruin.’ That, wis _If not used they fall into 
» then, is the true way to restore 


ch i 
hee that are on the point of falling; go on 


y using them. Never mind if people tell 





you they are dangerous. Probably they know 
nothing about it; at any rate, ‘some people 
deny it.’ If a congregation is buried in the 
ruins, what can bea more glorious and beauti- 
ful end? If cracks are heard and seen, and 
stones begin to fall occasionally by way of warn- 
ing, why then, perhaps, you must give it up, 
and wait serenely for its fall, as they did at 
Chichester when they found the tower hope- 
less. The rain will still be very interesting to 
artists, who, Mr. Stevenson assures us, specially 
agree with him, and I daresay they do. But 
though use is the thing to keep buildings in re- 
pair, we must have no restoration for such a 
base object as use. ‘Unless we act like bar- 
barians ; we must leave it unused, if 
its use involves alterations which injure its his- 
torical value,’ as, of course, every restoration 
and every new stone put in for repair pro tanto 
does. Topeople of this order of mind and un- 
derstanding Southwell is as Stonehenge and St. 
Albans as Avebury or a Casar’s Camp. ... .” 

Mr. William White said that the subject of 
the paper was one on which he had had many 
small controversies with the Anti-restoration 
Society, not that he objected to the principles 
that they propounded, nor to the principles which 
had been propounded in the paper. Some years 
ago he had fully expressed his opinions on the 
subject in the following lines, which he saw no 
reason to alter or modify now, viz. :— 

“*If I should seem to be an opponent of the advocates 

of conservation, it is not that I object to the general prin- 
ciples or to the practice of conservation, but only to the 
exaggerated ideas of what is possible and what is prudent 
in a Lo age retention of old work, They deal, as I 
think, lightly rather than wisely with the real practical 
difficulties attending and surrounding it, and perhaps it is 
not surprising if zeal rather than deference: or discretion 
should guide their counsels,” 
While, however, these were his views, he felt 
he could not for a moment pretend to assert 
that there had not been a most lamentable 
want of conservation in the practice of restora- 
tion, although architects were not responsible 
for all the destruction that had been done. 
In conclusion, Mr. White referred to the work 
lately done at St. Alban’s Abbey, and more 
particularly to the destruction of the south 
corbel-table. 

Mr. Ewan Christian thought that Mr. Steven. 
son’s arguments had been pretty completely 
answered by the late Sir Gilbert Scott, Mr. 
Street, and others, on former occasions when 
the subject had been before the Institute. He 
(the speaker) had as great a reverence for old 
work as Mr. Stevenson or any one else could 
have, but he had an nutter abhorrence for the 
abominations known as pews. If everything 
that was “historical” in a building was to be 
preserved, that would inclade every detail of 
construction, however bad, that had ever been 
put into it,—for all the vile things that had been 
done to churches, whether the work of the 
churchwarden or of the village carpenter, were 
part of the history of the buildings, and should, 
on Mr. Stevenson’s showing, be preserved. A 
much more reasonable contention would be that 
nothing that was of real artistic worth in a 
church,—whether of the time of the Georges or 
of whatever period it might be,—should be 
removed or destroyed. He quite agreed with 
the strictures that had been passed by Mr. 
Stevenson on the restoration of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, Dublin. That building as it now 
appeared was a most ruinous piece of restora- 
tion, and it made the intelligent beholder 
miserable to walk through it. He agreed with 
Mr. White that architects who were engaged in 
restoration were not responsible for all the 
damage that had been done by vicars, church- 
wardens, and others, often behind the backs and 
in direct defiance of the architects. Mr. Steven- 
son had alluded to chancels. Would he desire 
that the history of the chancels should be left ? 
A pretty history it would be,—a history of the 
most awful robbery that was conceivable,—lead 
taken off the roofs, and tiles substituted; fine 
old oak roof timbers taken off, and miserable 
fir poles put in their place. He had had the 
felicity of compelling some of the perpetrators 
of these acts to make restitution, and he only 
regretted that others were beyond his reach. 

Colonel Lenox Prendergast, Hon. Associate, 
expressed # hope that the suggestion thrown 
out in the paper that the Institute should take 
some special means to prevent reckless restora- 
tions would not fall to the ground. If it were 
generally known that the Institute was pre- 
pared with alacrity to come forward and give 
its opinion upon questions of resteratien sub- 
mitted to it, he could not but think that many a 
valuable detail in an ancient building would be 





preserved, and that many a mistake would be 
avoided. The speaker advocated the exercise 
of gréat care in the restoration of such build- 
ings eas those left by Wren, and expressed 
the opinion that their restoration where 
necessary should be of the most conservative 
character, and should be entrusted only to those 
architects who were thoroughly conversant with 
the grammar of the style in which Wren 
worked. 

Mr. Ewan Christian pointed oat that the 
Institute had already in existence a committee 
of the kind suggested, whereupon 

Mr. John Hebb asked whether the committee 
ever met. 

The Chairman replied in the affirmative. 

Professor Kerr thought that the altercation 
between the author of the paper and Sir 
Edmund Beckett must be left to the partiev. 
It might be said, however, as bearing upor 
Mr. Christian’s observations, that it was quite 
clear that Mr. Stevenson did not intend to 
confine his consideration of the subject to 
churches. He had a much larger and a much 
more important purpose, and that was to impress 
upon the public the desirability of retaining 
relics of antiquity in the shape of buildings of 
all periods alike for the sake of the interest 
which attached to them. Now he (the speaker) 
was vot one of those who lived in the past, 
thongh he was afraid Mr. Stevenson was, but at 
the same. time he sympathised with him in his 
desire to a great extent, as all architects and 
cultured men must do. 

The Chairman, in proposing a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Stevenson, expressed his regret that a 
paper so suggestive and provocative of discus-- 
sion could not be fully discussed on that occasion 
for want of time. 

Mr. Stevenson, in replying on the discussion, 
said, with regard to Sir Edmund Beckett’s 
letter, that hard words broke no bones, but he 
would say that he quoted the case of St. Alban’s 
Abbey as a notable instance of destructive 
“ restoration,” quite apart from the fact that 
Sir Edmund was not an architect. He regretted 
that Sir Edmund had not been present, because 
if he had, St. Alban’s Abbey might possibly have 
received some benefit from the criticisms which 
had been passed upon Sir Edmund’s proposed 
west window,—criticisms which all who were 
conversant with Gothic architecture would say 
were just,—and Sir Edmand himself might have 
received no harm. In reply to Sir Edmund’s. 
query whether he (the speaker) would look upon- 
St. Alban’s Abbey as he looked on Avebury or 
Ceosar’s Camp, he replied, Certainly; it also is 
a piece of English history. In the course of 
other observations, Mr. Stevenson contended 
that the evil of restoration was seen in the 


admissions of architects themselves, who- 


lamented the destruction of old and interesting 
work. But such destruction was inseparable 
from “ restoration,’”’ and architects should there- 
fore set their faces against unnecessary meddling 
with old buildings. 








THE EXETER DIOCESAN ARCHITEC. 
TURAL SOCIETY. 


Tus society held its quarterly meeting at the 
College Hall, South-street, on the 24th ult., 
Archdeacon Woollcombe presiding. The Rev. 
J. L. Fulford read the report. In the com- 
mencement allusion was made to the removal’ 
of buildings on the site of the old King John 
Tavern, South-streei, which formerly had a pic- 
turesque half-timbered front, and carved 
figures of singular character on its door-posts 
and angle-posts. The front was removed in- 
1834 to. widen the street. wt ys ee in. 

rogress or preparation, Wynard’s Almshouses,. 
Breter, to te pape and repaired, and the 
rebuilding of Goodleigh Church, North Devon, 
under Mr. Ashworth’s direction, were mentioned. 
Designs were shown by Messrs. Hayward for a 
new chancel and reseating St. Petrock’s Church, 
Exeter; also for the restoring of South Tawton 
Church by the same architects. Besides an 
iron church in St. Sidwell’s parish, a new 
church (St. Matthew’s) is shortly to be begun 
in a district formed out of St. Sidwell’s and 
St. James’s. This and the western extension 
of St. James’s Church, now in progress, are by. 
Mr. R. M. Fulford. The nave of St. Peter’s, 
Plymouth, is to be rebuilt, ander the direction 
of Mr. Prynne, and a new charch, by Mr. 
St. Aubyn, is to be erected at Nott, in the 
parish of Revelstoke. 

Mr. Ashworth then read a paper, “ Notes om 
some North Devon Churches.” The central tower 
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of the: noble church of Crediton presents the 
alpha.and omega of English architecture, the 
clearstory showing a fine range of Perpendicular 
windows from end to end, and its. magnitude 
reminding us that it was the chief collegiate 
church. of the diocese. Lapford, Coleridge, 
Chawleigh, and Chulmleigh churches were de- 
scribed, with details of their rich screens and 
well-proportioned towers, especially those of 
Chulmleigh, Bishop’s Nympton, South Molton, 
and Chittlehampton. Atherington church, with 
ita rich screen, but not fitting the part of the 
church it occupies, its graceful towerand monu- 
ments. of the Bassetts of Umberleigh, came 
next, then the church of Tawstock, within the 
domain of Tawstock Court, rich in monuments 
of the Bourchiers, earls of Bath, having a 
Decorated nave with very singular piers and 
arches, a tall central tower with transepts north 
and south, and a richly-roofed Perpendicular 
south chancel aisle. Opposite to this, across 
the river, is Bishop’s Tawton, a. picturesque 
church with low tower and crocketed stone 
spire. The manor was of old the property of the 
bishops.of Exeter, and a square building with 
low, almost detached turrets near the church is 
pointed out as the episcopal residence. Barn- 
staple, it was remarked, has only one church of 
any antiquity, that of 8S. Peter and Paul, and 
in- its churchyard the ancient chapel of St. 
Anne, raised on one more ancient dedicated to 
St. Sabina, now does duty as the Grammar 
School. The paper was illustrated by a num- 
ber of plans, details, drawings, and sketches in 
water-eolour. 








THE EMPEROR’S WINDOW, ST. LORENZ 
CHURCH, NUREMBERG. 


In the beautiful church of St. Lorenz, which 
is the largest in Nuremberg, and dates from the 
thirteenth century, a magnificent stained-glass 
window was unveiled a few days ago. It is 
called the Emperor’s Window, and is in honour 
of the piety and patriotic achievements of the 
Emperor William of Germany. The burgomaster 
of Nuremberg, who performed the ceremony of 
unveiling, and who was accompanied on the 
occasion by the committee which had raised the 
funds for the window, briefly referred to 
the origin of this work of art. The design, he 
said, was by Professor Wanderer. The principal 
picture represents the old monarch wearing his 
Imperial crown and a mantle of gold, and 
kneeling in an attitude of prayer in a hall before 
@ crucifix. In the distance an old castle, the 
cradle of the Hohenzollerns, is visible; in one 
of the lower divisions there is a representation 
of the old city of Nuremberg ; at the foot is the 
following inscription, “In the fifteenth year of 
the reign of His Majesty, King Ludwig II., of 
Bavaria, this window was given by citizens of 
Nuremberg in memory of the Union of Germany 
and in celebration of the eighty-second birthday 
of His Majesty, the German Emperor William 
the Victorious.” Above this inscription are the 
coats of arms of Germany and Bavaria. In two 
opposite side sections of the window are pages 
bearing the coats of arms of Alsace and Lor- 
raine. Another ornament of the work consists 
in the figures of the four Biblical heroes, David, 
Gideon, Maccabsous, and Joshua. The ceremony, 
which was numerously attended, opened. and 
closed with the performance of pieces of sacred 
music, 








What is a “ Ton” ?—Is it not time that 
some uniform measurement were introduced in 
the metal trade? At present the vagaries of a 
“ton” are most amusing. Thus, a:smelter’s 
ton of copper ore is 21 owt., and weighs 2,352 lb., 
the manufactured copper being sold at 2,440 Ib. 
to the ton. Coke fora run-ont fire is. bought 
2,000 Ib. to the ton. A ton of pig.iron.for a 
forge is 2,268 lb., blooms being sold at 2,464 Ib. 
to the ton, and 2,700 Ib. constituting a.ton of 
refined metal. Coals on the American continent 
are bought at 2,240 Ib. to the ton, and retailed at 
2,000 Ib. to the ton. In England they are always 
bought and sold at 2,240 Ib., except at Newcastle, 
where they are shipped the. chaldron 
of 80 owt. of 3,380 1b., and Newcastle coals are 
to-day so bought and sold in Quebeo, Canada. 
Would it not be best to adopt the so-called 
metre-ton (of 1,000 kilogrammes) of the Euro. 
pan continent? But then this would inevitably 
tead to the final adoption of the decimal, system, 
against the iutroduction of which, notwithstand- 
ing its great advantages, we are at present 
struggling with all our might.—lIron, 


UPTON NEW CHURCH. 


Tue ancient church of Upton-cum-Chalvey, 
Slough, Bucks, having been neglected and 
allowed to fall into utter ruin during the last gene- 
ration, the present parish church was erected to 
supply its place. The Duke of Cambridge, then 
Prince George of Cambridge, laid the foundation 
stone, and the church was consecrated the lst 
day of July, 1837. The architect was Mr. 
Scamp, of Windsor Castle, who also built 
Queen Adelaide’s Church at Malton. It failed 
to satisfy the parishioners, and repeated efforts 
were made to substitute for it a better buildiag, 
but, owing to various causes, these did not 
succeed until three or four years ago, when the 
present vicar, the Rev. Pownoll W. Phipps, and 
several. influential parishioners determined to 
start afresh. The matter was taken up warmly 
by all classes. Mr. John Oldrid Scott, son of 
the late Sir Gilbert Scott, was appointed archi- 
tect, and the result of their effort may now be 
seen in the eastern half of the building now 
completed. 

The part already erected consists of one bay 
of the new nave with its aisles, north and south 
transepts, a chancel with north and south 
aisles, north and south porches, an organ- 
chamber, and vestries. The style of architecture 
adopted is the Transition between Early English 
and Decorated, and this has been treated 
throughout with considerable freedom. This 
church is built on a dignified scale, the principal 
dimensions being as follows:—Width of nave, 
25 ft.; width across nave and aisles, 57 ft.; height 
of nave walls to springing of roof, 37 ft.; height 
of nave ceiling, 53 ft.; height of cross on nave 
gable, 61 ft.; extreme length of transepts north 
and south, 80 ft.; and width of transepts, 20 ft. 
The length of the chancel is about 40 ft., and 
the width about 22 ft. The height of the 
springing of the chancel arch is 23 ft., and it 
rises to a height of 38 ft. When completed the 
nave will be 105 ft. in length, and will have 
arcades of four arches on each side, exclusive 
of those which connect the transepts with the 
nave. There will be a south porch, and on 
the north side an entrance will be effected 
through the tower. The font will be placed 
immediately under the west window. The east 
ends of the nave aisles are divided from the 
transepts by what may be described as a short 
arcade, in each case of two arches. 

The principal material for the walls is red 
brick of two kinds,—the lighter kind used for 
ordinary walling, and the darker shade being 
used for bands, &c., in very thin bricks, and these 
are adopted both internally and externally. All 
the principal features and dressings are of stone, 
whichconsists chieflyof selections from the various 
Bath stone quarries, and variety is obtained by 
the introduction of flintwork and grey bricks, &c. 
in patterns, and also by the introduction of 
various kinds of marble and coloured materials, 
The chancel is bounded by an elaborately-carved 
rood-screen, consisting of three arches supported 
on pillars of Greek green marble and surmounted 
by a large carved cross. Farther, the choir is 
divided from the sanctuary by an arch. The 
stalls as well as the lectern, sedilia, the bishop’s 
chair, and other fittings, are of walnut wood 
carved and inlaid. The pavement is of encaustic 
tiles, with mosaic panels, and has been executed 
by Messrs..Minton & Co. The pulpit is placed 
near the north respond of the chancel arch, and 
it is chiefly of alabaster, with pillars of various 
kinds of marble, and inlaid panels. It was exe- 
cuted by Mr. Heary Terry, of South Lambeth. 
The altar steps are of Devonshire spar, and the 
steps of the chancel arch and the sanctuary arch 
are of Devonshire marble. The church is heated 
by warm air by the London Warming and Venti- 
lating Company, from Gurney stoves, which are 
placed in a.large heating-chamber under the 
south transept, and the warm air is conducted 
by underground channels to air-gratings in 
convenient situations. 

The roofs and ceilings are of pitch-pine, 
boarded and panelled, and the timbers are 
wrought. The roofs externally are covered 
‘with local red tiles. 

The. church is lighted throughout with 
wrought-iron pendants made by Mr. Stone from 
designs of the architect. 

The organ was built, and has now been 
e and improved, by Messrs. Conacher, 
of Huddersfield. 

By this extension additional acoommodation 
haa been provided for 287. persons. 

The total cost of the building, up to the pre- 





sent’ time, is about 11,0001. The works were 


originator of the design, 


need ly in; the 
comme: very early in: the. year 
Messrs. Wheeler Brothers, who ss Pagid 
tions and substructure at a cost of about 799), 
— ie eaten was laid by the Pri 
ristian wig-Holstein, on 
May, 1876. the Ath. of 
Her Majesty the Queen was graciously 
to head the subscription list with a d 
100/., and: much liberality. was shown by Mr 
Charaley, the. coroner for Bucks, Mr. Chown, 
Me, Bentler: *. Gilliat, and others. ; 
@ superstructure has been carried 
Messrs. Fassnidge & Son, of Uxbridge, 4 
Grace being their foreman. It is proposed to 
erect @ tower and spire as a memorial to the 
Herschels, who lived and worked at Slough ; it 
was ‘here, on the spot where the brick tower 
stands, that Sir William Herschel ereoted. hig 
famous telescope: 
The whole of the works have been carried ont 
under the immediate supervision of Mr, George 
R. Webster as clerk of the works. 








SHOPS AND RESIDENTIAL CHAMBERS, 
EARLS COURT ROAD, KENSINGTON, 


TuusE buildings, which have been 
from, the designs of Mr. William H. Collbran, 
architect, of Gloucester-terrace, South Kensing. 
ton, consist of basiness. premises on the 
and basement floors, and small suites of 
residential chambers over each suite, containing 
drawing-room, dining-room, three bed-rooms, 
bath-room, w.c., larder, and kitchen. Hach flat 
has.a.door on.the lauding.of staircase shutting 
off from the rest of the building. A lift rung. 
the entire height of the building, and speaking. 
tubes communicate from the entrance-hall to 
each suite of chambers. 

The architect has endeavoured to overcome 
the constant sources of complaint of the West. 
end tradesmen of being so heavily rented, in 
consequence of the business portion being: 
burdened with the rent of the whole of the 
premises, which, with few exceptions, are not 
arranged suitably for underletting. The builder 
was Mr. C. Hunt, of Earls-court. 








GRAMMAR SCHOOL, THAME, OXON. 


Tue building illustrated by the accompanying 
view and plans stands on a commanding and 
healthy site just outside the town. The school 
is of old foundation, dating back to 1575, and 
owes its origin in that year to the munificenceof 
Lord. Williams, of Thame. The original building 
adjoining the parish church proving insuflicient, 
these new buildings were lately erected. Ac 
commodation is provided for sixty boarders and 
sixty day-boys, with a residence for the head 
master and family. The materials used are 
local red bricks, Box stone dressings, and 
Broseley tiling. The builders were Messrs. Taylor 
& Grist, of Aylesbury, and Mr. Wilkinson; of 
Oxford, was the architect. 








THE METROPOLITAN CATHEDRAL, 


MANILLA. 

Tis new cathedral church of the Philippine 

Islands, erected on the same spot which f 
the site of the church destroyed by the earth- 
quake of the night of the 3rd of June, 1863, was 
commenced in 1871 under the direction of 
Don Luciano Oliver, municipal architect, who 
was succeeded by Sefior Serrano Salaverrl, the 
approved by the Royal 
and, on the death of 


Academy of San Fernando, omits 


the latter, by Seiiores Lopes Navarro, 
Bazan, and Don Ramon Hermosa. , 
We give in our present number an Rag ap 
view of the building, the fagade of which is 
@ severe and grave character, in a style inaile 
on the Byzantine. With regard to the “r in 
of the cathedral, one is reminded of some i 
Roman buildings of antiquity, both by js 
ur of its well-proportioned colamns, } 
loftiness of its arches, and the great eleva 
of its nave and dome. The edifice is d . 
to the Virgin, and is deemed on spot 
worthy production. 


of Artists.—The exhibi- 


British 
t Galleries will be 
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opened on Monday next. 


takes place this Saturday, April 2nd. 
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ORNAMENT, HISTORICALLY AND 
ORITICALLY CONSIDERED. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION. 


Mr. H. Hearucore Sraruam: delivered the 
second lecture of this course. on Thursday, the 
94th ult.* He observed that. ornament might 
be broadly classified into two great divisions, 
viz., that which generally tended towards what 
he called Classic feeling, and that. which might 
be called Romance ornament. The distinctive 
characteristic of Olassic ornament was that its 
forms were referable to a distinct and. logical 
principle, which is completely carried ont. in 
every part. In what he termed Romantic.orna- 
ment the interest: was more often in the general 
effect, very often with richness of colour and 
accompanied by an indifference. to. logical. 
symmetry of line. or conformation. In the 
present lecture the. forms exhibited. by. the 
diagrams were for the most part. Classico. 
In opening the consideration of this:class of 
ornament, he would begin with: Egyptian,—not. 
that there were not other ancient forms of 
ornament which were of interest, but it was 
necessary to limit the scope-of the lectures. 
Egyptian ornament might be considered as. by 
far the most important. predecessor and fore- 
runner of Greek art. In the case of the 
Egyptians we had a. people living under a very 
bright sun and apparently, in some respects,. in 
a very high state of civilisation. They did not 

uire any high power of drawing, and: for 
their buildings they used a, very, hard and. 
stubborn material, viz.,—granite. The fact that. 
so hard a substance as granite was the staple 
building material of the. country probably;:had 
its effect upon the whole character of: the orna- 
ment; at all events, it had its effect upon the: 
treatment of natural forms. An examination of 
prevalent Egyptian forms of what. the lecturer 
termed “abstract” ornament would show that 
the principles of alternation of form and geo. 
metrical distribution were carried out very 
largely indeed, the ornament being often very 
effective, but somewhat clumsy and deficient in 
refinement. The lecturer, referring to some 
enlarged illustrations of ornament on a mummy 
case in the British Museum, prepared by him and 
exhibited on the screen, observed that the same 
ornament from thesame object formed thesubject 
of an illustration in Owen Jones’s “ Grammar of 
Ornament ;” but it was important to note that, 
while on the object itself the ornament was 
somewhat rough or irregular, in its published 
representation it had been drawn out with the 
greatest symmetry, all irregularities being cor- 
rected. Moreover, the colour was not always 
the same, because its representation was 
dependent upon the process of chromolitho- 
graphy. Any one who should attempt to judge 
of Egyptian ornament from such representations 
of it would get imbued with the idea that the 
Egyptians were people who drew with great 
attention to symmetry and nicety of line. Not 
that he wished in the least to depreciate the 
value of Owen Jones’s great work, but people 
should bear in mind when studying ornament 
that in a book of that kind the object was not 
to show the ornament historically, but to afford 
illustrations. of ornamental ideas for refer- 
ence. Having commented on various other 
specimens of Egyptian ornament exhibited, the 
lecturer said it was a question how far some of 
the forms of Hgyptian ornament derived from 
nature, and which we re ed as conventional, 
were 80 regarded by the Egyptians themselves. 

ny of them were drawn ina stiff manner 
which we now regarded. as conventional, but 
which might not have been so intended by the 
Original draughtsman. Proceeding to discuss 
Greek ornament, he said it was the most purely. 
logical, the most rigidly designed upon principles, 

everexisted. There was a very small amount 

of Greek ornament which could be called purely 
natural, but there was @ very’ considerable 
Smount that seemed to suggest nature distantly, 
but so far off that it had always been questioned 
whether the objects were derived from nature. 
at all. Some of the best known specimens of 
Greek ornament were obviously derived from 
the principle of growth from a central stem in 
*ioaet aah for instance, as the so-called 

oneysuckle” ornament, al h he did 
believe that the. rem 2 he Aaa ak ye 
do with it. It was, in his opinion, simply a 
refined expression by the Greeks, of the 
of growth from. a centre.such as was to be 
seen in almost all It was, indeed 
the very’ highest expression of simple sym. 


appointed.another te do his work, but the story 
is too long.for us to go-into it jast mow. The 


metrical abstract. ornament. Incidentally, Mr. 
Statham took occasion to observe that, in 
drawing ornament of this kind to a large scale, 
there was nothing so good as a moderate-sized 
brush filled with colour; it was a deal 
better than crayon: The admirable “ South 
Kensington Drawing Books,” lately issued under 
the direction of Mr. Poynter (and from which 
some of the illustrations on the screen had been 
enlarged) advocated the use of the brush in 
that way, which he (the lecturer) had. adopted 
in practice for many. years. past.. Proceeding: 
to speak of the acanthus-leaved capitals. of. 
Greek architecture, he observed. that, it was the 
theory of some that the Corinthian. capital of 
the Greeks was derived from the plant known: 
as. the Acanthus mollis, and that the Roman 
Corinthian capital was derived from a somewhat: 
different plant, called Acanthus spinosus.. It.was 
quite pessible,however,that the Corinthian capital 
of the.Greeks was designed without any, special 
reference. to the acanthus-leaf, and: that.it.was 
evolved by an artist observant of. vegetable 
growth, without actually copying.anything. With: 
regard to the so-called ‘‘ honeysuckle” ornament, 
there was some reason for believing that, before 
such designs were used by the carver. they were 
in use merely as painted ornament, their forms 
being. such as were easily made. by the brush. 
Passing on to speak of Roman ornament, the:lec- 
turer referred to its surface elaboration and rich- 
ness, which were, however, attained atthe cost 
ofa very great deficiency in beauty of line, the 
ornament, having, in fact, a ‘‘ cabbagy,” appear- 
ance, and being deficient in clearness of line and 
curvature. In conclusion, the lecturer. briefly 
touched upon Byzantine ornament, which formed 
the bridge between Classic and, Mediseval. orna- 
ment. 
an third lecture was delivered on Thursday 
t. 








COMPETITIONS. 


Leamington Municipal Buildings.—A special 
meeting of the Leamington Town Council was 
held on Monday evening last, the 28th ult., 
under the presidency of the Mayor (Mr. Alder. 
man Bright), when the Highway Committee 
reported that they had considered the designs 
submitted by forty architects for the new 
municipal buildings, and recommended the 
selection of those submitted by Mr. Cundall, of 
Leamington; Mr. R. Knill Freeman, of Bolton- 
le-Moors; and Messrs. Scrivener & Son, of 
Hanley. A long discussion ensued respecting 
the site of the new buildings. The site originally 
selected was that of the Pamp Rooms, but a 
strong opinion was-expressed thatthe Denby Villa 
site was preferable. Mr. Muddeman argued that 
it would not be fair or honest to the competing 
architects to transfer the site. He should be 
ashamed of the transaction. Mr. Wamsley urged 
that there had been a good deal of under-hand 
work in this matter. Mr. Gilbert protested 
against. the adoption of the Denby Villa site. 
The Council ordered that the finished designs 
should be sentin by the 11th of April. 

New Workhouse Infirmary, West Bromwich.— 
In the recent: competition for the above, the 
plans sent in were submitted to Mr. Yeoville 
Thomason, of Birmingham, to report upon.. The 
design. bearing. the motto “Economy” was 
placed first, “ Efficiency and Durability ” second, 
and “ Perseverance” third. The» Guardians, 
however, reserving. to themselves the right of 
final. adjudication, awarded the first. premium 


and. the third: to “ Efficieney, and Durability.” 
The.authors of the designs were: “ Economy,” 
Mr. Henman, of. Birmingham; “ Efficiency and 
Durability,” Mr. E. Pincher, of West Bromwich ; 
and “ Perseverance,” Messrs. Wood & Kendrick, 
of West. Bromwich. 
Finstall Board Schools.—The Stoke Prior 
{ Vonsentealiiens United. District. Sehool Board 
ve. accepted the designs of Mr. John Cotton, 
architect; of Birmingham and Bromsgrove, 
for the new schools about to be built at Finstall, 
near. Bromsgrove. There has recently been 
an. architectural competition, about eight sets of 
designs having been sent in. 
Glamorganshire Infirmary.—The governors, 
after approving the plans of one architect, have 


Western ‘Matt. calls it. “a shameless.act of im- 
: ? 
Brighton Clock: Tower-—The successful com- 


to “ Economy,” the second to “ Perseverance,” | hig 


HOLLAND AND ITS ARCHITECTURE’ 


I must now return to my subject of the 
town-halls. The later portion of the town-hall 
at Haarlem, which now: forms the entrance 
to the museum, is a very good specimen of 
early seventeenth-century Datch Renaissance. 
In the town-hall at Hoorn the architect has 
attempted: an arrangement that never looks 
dignified; the building is placed on the 
angle .of two. streets (a very. obtuse angle of 
about 160 degrees); the entrance doorway. is. 
placed on the angle, and, projecting slightly from 
‘the. front,, masks it. On. the first floor the: 
mullion of .the window aboveforms the angle; 
above is.a small gable with pilaster in centre, 
carried upto form. a quasisfinial with a Dutch 
lion sitting at.the top, The-fagades on either 
side of this central angle are treated similarly,. 
with: large-stepped gables of two stories of 
windows. The town-hall of Kampen has a 
picturesque tower. Its chief peculiarity.is ita 
parapet; it is carried by small segmental arches 
supported. by corbels, and is pierced with 
tracery. Instead, however, of containing, the: 
gutter, the water flows off from the roof beneath 
it, so I am afraid it was pub on; for ornament 
only; it enables workmen, however, to get to 
the gutter. or roof for repairs, or for throwing 
the snow off, and therefore it serves some 
practical.purpose. On the whole, perhaps, the 
town-hall at the Hague is one of. the best 
Renaissance buildings in Holland,. and is the 
only building worth noting in that town. The 
principal front, with ita central gable, is fine and 
well proportioned, and the: arrangement of the 
octagonal: tower with a smaller gable at the 
side is*very picturesque. The whole is built in 
red brick with bands of stone; the principal 
gable, the main entrance, and: flight of steps in 
front being entirely in stone, so, as it were, to 
give greater importance to it. 

We now come tothe waaghuisen, or weighing- 
houses,—public buildings almost peculiar to 
Holland. As the name denotes, they arechiefly 
used for the weighing of cheeses. On the upper 
floor are the offices, and on the ground-floor are 
the large weighing-machines and store-rooms. 
The cheeses are brought up from various parts 
of the country in gaily-painted wagons, which, 
on market-days, form a most picturesque assem- 
blage with the piles of yellow and red cheeses. 
The waaghuis at Deventer is one of the best 
late Gothic buildings in Holland; it stande 
detached on three sides in the middle of an open 
square, and is built in brick and stone. At one 
angle is the staircase, in an octagonal turret 
decorated with blank tracery; it is balanced 
by a small oriel turret on the opposite side. 
The windows between and on the side are of late 
Gothic, square-headed, with mullion and tran- 
som enclosed within a three-centred cusped arch. 
An external stone staircase to the main front was 
added in 1643, and is an extremely pretty speci- 
men of Renaissance work. The waaghuis at 
Alkmaar, erected 1682, and often mistaken for 
the town-hall, is one of the best types of Dateh 
architecture. The front of the building facing 
the canal is built of stone and brick of two 
colours. It is of two stories, and surmounted 
by a gable, with two orders of pilasters and. 
cornices, a gablette, large console bracketsayand 
figures, obelisks, and vases forming finials. 
Besides these, the waaghnis at Amsterdam, 
erected in 1488-1525, and the most picturesque 
building in that town, possesses a series of towers 
and corner turrets, which, with their pointed 
igh roofs, form & most picturesque assemblage. 
Of other public buildings, the Kansellerie of 
Leeuwarden (now the Court of Detention), the 
arsenal. at Hoorn, and the Fileesch-halle at 
Haarlem, are all interesting and of special 
character. The first-mentioned of these,—a#® 
building of from 200 ft. to 250 ft. frontage, with 


two stories,—has a range of square-headed 
windows on each floor enclosed within three- 
centred arches. One-third down the main front. 
from the right hand and over: the entrance- 
doorway is a lofty gable, of such unusual design 

and complication in its character that I thought 

it worth, while to prepare a large 
taken from my sketch-book to enable me to 

describe more accurately its constituent features. 

The entrance-doorway, and features imme- 

diately above it, and the external staircase and - 
stone balustrade, are of a later date. 


diagram of it. 


The arsenal, at Hoorn is interesting. for the, 


effect; obtained by the decorative dispositiom. 





. Passing Away,’ are Messrs. Simpson 


_ * Paper: by Mr; R. Phené Spiers, 
dete himadation 


read before the Arebis: 








* For brief report of frst leotare see p. 385, ante, 


Preah, of Brighton. 





on the 18th inst;. See p. 385, ante.. 
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of the bricks in the front, and it is, fortunately, 
almost singular in the attempt to make the 
front adapt iteelf to the street, which does not 
run at right angles with the block. The block 
forms angles of 115° and 75° respectively, 
and all the returns of the doors and windows 
are made to these angles. There is a similar 
instance of this at Bourges. The architect here 
has failed to take advantage of the site, and a 
corner turret containing the staircase, which 
now is placed awkwardly in the angle of the 
block inside, would have formed a picturesque 
feature, and got rid of the irregularity of the 
site without any material increase of cost or 
loss of space. The Fleesch-halle or meat-market, 
at Haarlem, though very debased in style, is 
extremely effective. It is built in red brick and 
stone; the faces of the quoins and bands of 
stone, instead of being flash with the brickwork, 
are brought out about 14 in. This is enough of 
itself to make the building look what may be 
called “ busy” ; the agony is then piled on in the 
shape of vases, finials, corbels, consoles, console 
brackets, obelisks, bull’s-eyes, cartouches, and 
other decorative features to such an extent that 
any attempt to draw the building in perspective 
drives you wild. It would not be so difficult, 
however, to draw it in elevation, and, therefore, 
the original design did not present the same 
difficulty. 

I have now of public buildings only the city 
gateways left to mention, and these must at one 
time have formed an unrivalled series of 
characteristic specimens. Unfortunately, nine- 
tenths of them have disappeared, and it is only 
in the so-called “dead cities” that any are to 
be seen. There are two in Hoorn (a third having 
been destroyed two years ago), one in Zwolle, 
one in Haarlem, four in Kampen, one at Enkhui- 
zen, three in Zierikzee, and a few others pro- 
bably which I have not seen. The most interest- 
ing are two of those at Kampen a fine example 
at Zwolle, and the two at Hoorn. The most 
ancient is the one at Hoorn. Though called 
“poort,” or gateway, it has no entrance arch- 
way, and probably derived its name from its 
having been erected to defend the entrance to 
the harbour. It is circular on one side, 
towards the sea or harbour, and presents a 
straight front towards the town, with an octa- 
gonal turret at one angle. It is built in stone 
and red brick, and surmounted by a high roof 
and belfry, the latter, however, of later date. 
The lower portion of the other gateway reminds 
one of some debased Roman archway, so strictly 
does it keep to the architecture of the second or 
third century of our era, even to the long Latin 
inscription on the frieze. In this and other 
buildings similar inscriptions suggest that the 
Dutch architects of that period must have con- 
sidered their nation to be the great civiliser of 
the modern, as the Roman was of the ancient, 
world, and their prowess upon the seas at 
that time, and the steady, resolute way in which 
they made themselves their own masters, gives 
them, or, rather, gave them, some title to the 
claim. 

I come now to the domestic buildings, which 
may be divided into three classes: 1st, houses 
with shops on the ground-floor, or warehouses; 
2nd, private houses, villas, and summer-houses; 
and 8rd, farm bnildings. The first class are the 
oldest and most interesting, and seem to have 
preserved their original arrangement better 
than in any other country I am acquainted 
with, except in Brittany and in some of the 
towns, as Lubeck and Dantzic, on the Baltic. 
The chief noticeable feature about them (the 
Dutch shops) is the loftiness of the shop: 
whilst in Brittany, as at Morlaix, for instance, 
the shops are barely 7 ft. or 8 ft. high, in 
Holland they vary from 12 ft. to 16 ft. The 
shop front is nearly all glazed in small panes, 
with thick sash-bars. It is divided into three 
bays by solid posts, the compartment in which 
the door comes being the narrowest ; above the 
door moulded transom runs across the front. 
The windows of the lower portion are closed 
with hinged shutters falling forward, which 
form an external counter during the day. 
Sometimes the upper half of the shutter is 
hinged at the top, and, supported on iron 
brackets, forms a shelter from the rays of the 
sun. At Alkmaar there are several instances 


in which a hood is carried along the whole of 
the shop-front, and the light enters the shop 
through the windows above it. The height of 
the houses is various; sometimes, as at Enk- 
huizen, there is only an attic story above, with 
windows in a gable or dormer window; some- 


above. The termination of the older buildings 
is invariably a stepped gable. The gutter lies 
on the party wall between, which is not carried 
up as & preventive against fire. According to 
the width of the front, there are two or three 
windows in each story. These windows are 
divided by a central wooden mullion and one or 
two transoms. The upper portions are glazed 
with lead lights, the lower have small casements 
opening inwards, with thick sach-bars dividing 
them into panes, and an external hinged 
shutter which opens outwards. The window- 
frames are invariably set back about 4} in., and 
have three-centred moulded arches over them, 
with decorative tiles and bricks in the tympana. 
The fronts of all these older houses are in brick, 
with stone bands at intervals, and stone strings. 
There is very little, if any, carving, and this is 
restricted to shields setting forth the trade of 
the occupier. In the upper part of the gable, 
in almost every house, is a pulley, protected 
by a wooden hood, when the whole of the build- 
ing is devoted to stores; in the centre of each 
story is a door for the admission of goods. The 
design thus described holds good for all the 
buildings erected in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century; thence, in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the stepped gables give way to rococo 
designs, with small pediments at the top, con- 
sole brackets of various forms, with garlands, 
and panels, and other decorative features of the 
time. The effect of this is extremely pic- 
turesque, though the forms are occasionally of 
such a nature as to cause a shudder even to a 
designer in the “ free Classic” style. 

In Amsterdam the horrors of the French 
Louis XIV. and Louis XV. style run wild in 
every gable, which to my mind makes that 
town one of the least interesting in Holland. 
Whilst mentioning Amsterdam I should notice a 
variety one finds there. In that portion of the 
town occupied by the Jews the ground-floor is 
elevated some 5 ft. above the level of the street, 
and the entrance-door is reached by a small 
flight of steps, thus admitting of a basement 
and basement-shop, to which you descend by a 
few steps. These houses, however, may have 
been built for residences, as the ground-floor 
has only ordinary domestic windows. The pulley 
and hood, however, are found at the top of every 
house in Amsterdam, which inclines me to be- 
lieve that it was considered to be of use in 
private houses. 

Much of what has been described as belong- 
ing to the first class applies equally to the 
buildings of the second class, viz., private houses, 
except that, as a rule, all the older houses have 
been converted into shops. The chief feature 
noticeable in the house is the sash-window, 
which was introduced in the eighteenth century. 
The lower part, which rises two-thirds of the 
total height, alone is hung, so that only the 
lower part of the window can be opened at all, 
and that only one-third of the height. As the 
rooms are comparatively lofty, it is not of so 
much importance as it would be in the low 
rooms of the same kind in England. It has one 
advantage, that of allowing the lower part of 
the upper sash to become a transome, which is 
occasionally, as in Rotterdam, richly carved. A 
great namber of all the houses in the two 
classes have the canal in their rear; and this 
suggests a very picturesque feature, a kind of 
enclosed balcony, which forms the scullery of 
the house. These are generally constructed in 
wood, and painted in bright colours. The rear 
elevations of the houses in this case are generally 
covered with cement and painted, and the gables 
are finished with plain barge-boards. The level 
of the canal is invariably so much lower than 
the street that these sculleries are on the base- 
ment floor, and, instead of projecting, they are 
sometimes set back, the walls being carried on 
a large circnlar or elliptical arch, which con- 
stitutes a very picturesque feature, especially 
when, instead of being enclosed as a scullery, it 
is left open as a small court, filled with flowers, 
with an open balustrade and gate, and two or 
three steps down to the canal. 

One of the noticeable features in the private 
houses is the ground-floor room, the drawing- 
room facing the street; the sills of the windows 
are low, so that any passer-by can look into the 
room, the wire-blind of fantastic shape only 
covering @ portion of the window. This drawing- 
room must be the proverbial room of which we 
hear so much as to its cleanliness and order. 
It is entered only once a week, on Saturday, 
when everything is thoroughly dusted and 





I very rarely, if ever, saw anybody sitting in 
the room, though possibly I may not have 
passed at the right moment, or the persong in 
it may have beea ensconced against the front 
wall, the small spiegels or looking-glasseg 
attached to each window allowing the person 
inside to see anybody passing in the street, 
These looking-glasses are also found in the first. 
floor windows, so that the young ladies are able 
to see a passer-by without being in turn seen, 
The periodical cleansing of the fronts of the 
houses is amusing and sometimes troublesome ; 
the people use a sort of pump-squirt, which they 
place in a tub of water, and wash down the 
whole front of the house. Woe betide the un- 
fortunate man who may leave his window open, 
or who happens by accident to go to the 
window when these ablutions are being carried 
on! The amount of washing that goes on 
apparently every day in the week is quite 
astounding. I have spoken hitherto of the 
town residences; most of the Dutch upper and 
middle classes have, however, small villa 
residences outside the town. These are ex- 
tremely simple in plan, and, though poor in 
design, make up for it by the most abundant 
display of colour. These villas are all painted, 
and a variety is obtained by making the cornices, 
the window-frames and sashes, and shutters al! 
of different colours, or of different tones of the 
same colour. The favourite colour is green of 
two shades; the monotony of this will be 
varied by the window architrave or the frame 
and sash-bars being painted red, the cornices 
being purple or brown. The gardens with 
which they are surrounded are laid out in beds 
with flowers of various kinds of the most brilliant 
hues; and instead of the front wall being just 
high enough, as in England, to prevent your 
looking over,in Holland they protect themselves 
by an open railing or balustrade only, and a 
small gateway,—all in wood,—the rails white 
with red tips, and a green rail. Unfortunately, 
these are always kept in good order, and 
regularly painted, so that the crudeness of the 
colours can never be toned down by the action 
of weather and age. 

These villas all delight in names given by 
their owners, which are painted up in large 
characters,—“ Lust en rust” (Pleasure and 
Ease), ‘‘ Vriendschap en zezelschap” (Friendship 
and Sociability). The most frequent one I saw 
sounds very funny in English; it was “ Raim 
sigt,” which means, I believe, “a fine view.” In 
no feature do the Dutch people seem to take 
more delight than in the outbuildings known tv 
us as summer-houses. These are generally 
placed at the bottom of the garden overlooking 
the canal, or a meadow separated from the house 
by @ narrow stream or ditch, over which a foot. 
bridge,—to be raised at pleasure,—is thrown. 
These summer-houses are generally octagonal 
on plan, or, at least, the side facing the canal 
has the angles canted, so that the windows in it 
may command up and down thestream. Some- 
times in addition there is a small balcony of 
wood in front of them. These summer- 
houses are always built of wood, with 
a tile roof, and their designs are not only 
of the most fantastic character, but they 
are painted all sorts of colours. The match- 
boarding, ranning in horizontal courses, is fre- 
quently painted white and green, or white an¢ 
red, in alternate bands, the window-frame and 
shutters being painted as before described. The 
sides of the great canal by Zaandam, for two or 
three miles, are lined by a succession of these 
summer-houses. To the greater number of these 
@ more architectural character has been given 
by raising above the bow or canted window 
gable-ends of various designs, generally in 
imitation of stone construction, though built in 
wood. 

I heard a good deal of the peasants’ villas and 
farm buildings, so I took a carriage from Hoorn 
to Enkhuizen, and stopped on the way to make 
sketches. The principal form of farm building 
that I saw I have drawn out for your informa- 
tion; it represents a fair type of those which 
you see scattered throughout the country. There 
is only one story, the whole covered by & four- 
sided thatched roof. Sometimes, when a 
building adjoins a road, a more architectural 
appearance is given by carrying out the gable 
over the principal room, and this and a portion 
‘of the cther part of the roof is covered with 
pantiles, the thatch being sometimes cat 1D 
patterns. In these farm buildings there "> 
only two sitting-rooms and a kitchen, one 0 





cleansed, and it is then left for another week, 





times the house rises to two or more floors 


when the same process is gone through again. 





the sitting-rooms being farnished with bunkers 
and cued as & bedrons. At the back ie the 
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stable or cow-shed, the wagon-shed and entrance 
to same on the right-hand side; the fireplaces 
are generally arranged in the centre of the 
house, with a single stack of chimneys in the 
centre, or slightly on one side. The walls are 
all painted in bright colours, and the lower 
2 ft. of the house is distempered a pale blue, as 
also the clinker pavement round, and the lower 
part of the stems of the trees. The pathway 
leading to the entrance doorway and to the 
stables is formed of red and yellow clinkers 
arranged in patterns. Sometimes on the side 
of the house is planted a row of trees, which are 
cut to shape, and the branches spread out to 
shield the windows from the sun. This system 
of cutting the trees to shape, sometimes of the 
most fantastic kind, obtains occasionally in 
English villages, the forms being more fantastic 
here than I have ever seen in Holland. The 
peasants’ residences are one-story buildings, not 
very picturesque, but extremely well keptia order. 
There only remains for me now to say a few 
words about the windmills, which not only form 
so consistent a feature in Dutch landscape, 
but are a very important part of the farming 
property. They are of two kinds,—those which 
are employed for the irrigation of the land, and 
for pumping water out of the polders, which are 
sometimes 30 ft. or more below the level of the 
sea, and those which are used for grinding corn, 
sawing wood, and every possible use for which 
we employ steam-power. Sometimes these 
windmills tower up to 60 ft. and 70 ft. or 100 ft. 
high, and sometimes they look like mere toys. 
The construction of these windmills is more or 
less the same throughout: the upper portion 
is generally of wood, covered with slate or 
with boarding; the lower portion, which con- 
tains the residence of the millowner or tenant, 
is in brick; the beams and crank holding the 
sails are sometimes richly carved, and, as usual, 
all the woodwork is painted a brilliant colour. 
This exhausts as much of the subject as I have 
any right to talk about after a month’s visit. 
Although I have extended my route somewhat 
beyond the ordinary tour of English travellers, I 
have seen sufficient to warrant my belief that 
there is still a great deal more interesting work 
to be found, the great difficulty I experienced 
being the want of a proper guide-book; in 
fact, it is only within the last two or three 
years that any one has thought it worth while 
to go beyond Amsterdam, Rotterdam, and the 
Hague. The works of Henri Havard and of 
Charles Wood chiefly induced me to vary my 
trip, and to ran over what, in some respects, 
was an unexplored ground for an architect. 
Looking broadly at the recollection of my trip, 
{seem to have been permitted to go back two 
hundred yearstomake my acquaintance with the 
Datch people as they were then. Before going 
I went to see performed the Dutch play, 
Anna Mie,” and though I was told that the 
scene of that play dates back some two 
hundred years, and that I might be disappointed 
if I expected to see the same customs and 
costumes, I do not think that was the case, for at 
Hoorn, Enkhuizen, and Kampen, there were the 
same old houses, the people wore similar 
costumes to those of their ancestors, aad if the 
dialect had changed, at all events it was all the 
same tome. I hope some of you may be in- 
duced to extend your tour some day to 
Holland, and if so that your impressions and 
recollections will be as pleasant as mine are. 








DRAWING ON PARCHMENT. 


Six,—In reply to “OC. W. C.” I do not know 
of any other method of putting plans on parch- 
ment except by pricking through or drawing 
them from the copy. 

As the quality of parchment differs consider- 
ably go will the look of the colouring be. 

m . few hints may be of service. Well rub over 
. surface a very small quantity of dry whiting, 
this carefully wipe off again with a soft cloth ; 
phen cause the fey and colour to flow easily ; 
Ww your plan in pencil. For large sur- 

faces to be tiated, firat go over them with clean 
hve, well Wlot off, and then colour ; or a better 
= So can be procured by stippling in, but this 

8 longer time, as each separate tint must be 
ra out from thin paper like a pattern; then 
- Ww in your plan with Indian ink, which it is 

ways best to mix every time it is required. 
see aie peaciine is n to make 
ar plans ice, and 
artificlally, or they wit nd never dry them 
H. Curtis Carp. 





PATENT RECORD.* 
APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


1,044. R. Douglas & J. Douglas, Coventry. 
Cure of smoky chimneys and consumption of 
smoke. March 11, 1881. 

1,047. C. 8. Rolfe, Westminster. Preventing 
= —_— of gases from drains, &c. March 11, 

1,050. W. B. Ryan, Blackburn. Water-closets. 
March 11, 1881. 

1,051. F. Arnold, Birmingham. Hydro-carbon 
cooking and heating stoves. March 11, 1881. 

1,091. A. M. Clark, Chancery-lane. Tiling for 
roofs, floors, &c. (Com. by J. Williams, Fair- 
haven, U.S.A.) March 14, 1881. 

1,098. J. Elms, Fleet-street. Water-closets. 
March 14, 1881. 

1,101. M.E. Dearnaly, Mirfield. Bricks, and 
the method of bonding the same together in 
building. March 14, 1881. 

1,112. 8. C. Joyce, Wood-green. Surfacing 
asphalte or other roadways, pavements, &c. 
March 15, 1881. 

1,118. C. H. Binney, Ilford, and 8. W. Blyth, 
Ongar. Ditching, draining, and pipe-laying 
machinery. March 15, 1881. 

1,138. W. P. Van Wyk, Cheapside, and B. 
Armitage, Manchester. Framed blind cloth. 
‘March 16, 1881. 

1,142. :R. Marshall, Wandsworth. Venetian 
and other blinds. March 16, 1881. 

1,143. W. R. Comings, Upper Thames-street. 
Door locks. March 16, 1881. 

1,149. L. 8. Powell, Notting-hill, and C. V. 
Boys, Wing Oakham. Water-pipes. March 16, 
1881. 

1,155. S. J. Payne, Charlton. Manufacture of 
fire-bricks, &c. March 16, 1881. 

1,174. F. A. C. Koenamann, Australian 
Avenue. Manufacture or ornamentation of 
mouldings, frames, &c. March 17, 1881. 

1,177. F. E. Martineau, Birmingham. Hinges. 
March 17, 1881. 


NOTICES TO PROCEED 


have been given by the following applicants on 
the dates named :— : 


March 15, 1881. 


4,652. J. Peale, Holbeck. Consuming smoke 
and economising fuel. Nov. 11, 1880. 

4,660. H. E. Cooper, Great Dover-street. 
Siphonic apparatus for closets, &c. Nov. 12, 
1880. 

4,684. P. J. Constantine, Fleet-street. Fur- 
nace, ranges, and fire-places. Nov. 13, 1880. 

4,717. W. BR. Lake, Southampton-buildings. 
Economising fuel and preventing the production 
of smoke. (Com. by L. Juillard, Paris.) Nov. 16, 
1880. 

4,718. J. H. Johnson, Lincoln’s Inn-fields. 
Apparatus for cooling, heating, drying, and ven- 
tilating (com. by F. Fouché, Paris). Nov. 16, 
1880. 

735. J. Tattersall, Manchester. Prevention of 
explosions in kitchen and other boilers. Feb. 
21, 1881. 

849. J. H. Johnson, Lincoln’s Inn- fields. 
Bitaminous cements, &c., for paving. (Com. by 
E. J. de Smedt, Washington, and W. J. Twining, 
United States Army, U.S.A.) Feb. 28, 1881. 


March 18, 1881. 


4,722. F. Worth, Frankfort -on - the-Maine- 
Mannfacture of bricks. (Com. by OC. Griinzweig 
& P. Hartmann, Germany.) Nov. 16, 1880. 

4,843. G. Moore, Oxford-square. Attaching 
curtains to window-sashes. Nov. 22, 1880. 

727. 8. H. Adams, Leeds. Apparatus for 
flushing and ventilating drains, &c. Feb. 19, 
1881. 

875. H. Faija, Westminster. Treatment of 
concrete and cement for the manufacture of 
building blocks, &c. March 1, 1881. 


ABRIDGMENTS OF SPECIFICATIONS 
Published during the Week ending March 19, 1881. 

3,016. C. F. Clark, Wolverhampton. Basins 
or bowls for lavatories, &c. 

Applicable to basins, either “‘tip-up” or “plug.” The 
sides of the basins, &c., are formed to curve inwards as 
they rise towards the upper edge. This curve continues 
to nearly the top of the basin, where it changes to a sharp 
curve of:a contrary flexure. This prevents any water 
8 ing up. A lip is formed at any convenient pert 
the top of which is at the overflow level, and the cocks or 
valves for admitting water are placed vertically over the 
lip, July 22, 1880. Price 6d. 

3,091. J. D. Mackenzie, Glasgow. Bars for 


* Compiled by Hart & Co., Patent Agents, 23, New 
Bridge-street, E.C. 








ning and carrying glass in window-sashes, 
C. 


This applies chiefly for roofing purposes. To the ordi- 
nary plain “sash iron’’ or bars, usually formed in a plain 
Lor | shape, a strip of lead or other soft sheet metal is 
attached, under the edge of the glass and up the side of 
the central web. This is folded down over the glass to 
hold it firmly. The lateral side feathers of the fer are 
also formed with a hollow groove under the edge of the 
glass sheets, and the strip of lead is continued down into 
the groove toform a gutter, The glass, therefore, requires 
no putty or plastic fixing. July 27, 1880. Price 6d. 


3,246. H. J. Haddan, Strand. Locks. 


Consists of two parts. A transverse cylinder provided 
with a keyhole, and a bolt and tumbler carrying cylinder, 
made to pass through a recess in the transverse cylinder, 
where it is secured by a pin and slot. The transverse 
cylinder is placed in a hole bored through the door or 
drawer, and the bolt and tumbler carrying cylinder is in- 
serted in another hole bored in the edge of the door or 
drawer. (Com. by J. W. Post, New York, U.S.A.) (Pro. 
Pro.) August 9, 1830, Price 2d. 


3,298. C. W. Knight, Sheffield. Glazing. 


In the centre of the vertical division bars is formed a 
groove. Holes are bored through the sides of the bars 
to receive the shanks of the clasps, which are provided 
with screw-nuts. The head of the clasp is flat, and hasan 
elastic washer which clasps the _— when the head is 
screwed down on the bars, (Pro. Pro.) August 18, 
1880, Price 2d. 








MEMORIALS, 


William Tyndale.—On the 25th ult. a public 
meeting was held in the Egyptian Hall of the 
Mansion House, in furtherance of the project 
to erect a statue on the Thames Embankment 
as a memorial of William Tyndale, the first 
translator of the Bible into English. The Lord 
Mayor presided. A site for the statue has been 
obtained on the Thames Embankment, and the 
committee invited the co-operation of all sec- 
tions and creeds both here and in America and 
the colonies. The statue will be of bronze, and 
Mr. J. E. Boehm, A.R.A., has been selected as the 
sculptor. The figure itself will cost about 
2,0001., and the pedestal and bas-reliefs would 
increase the needed sum to 4,000I. in all. 

The Late Chief Justice Erle.—It is in con- 
templation to place either in the Royal Courts of 
Justice, or in some other appropriate building, a 
memorial to the late Sir William Erle, for many 
years Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas. 
A committee, composed of the Lord Chancellor, 
several late and present occupants of the Bench, 
and some distinguished members of the Bar, 
has been formed to receive and apply subscrip- 
tions. The form of the memorial will depend 
on the sum which may be subscribed; but we 
believe that the present intention is to provide 
a marble bust of the late Chief Justice. 

Rowland Hill.—At the last meeting of the 
Rowland Hill Memorial Committee at the Man- 
sion House, it was resolved to place a bust of 
Sir Rowland Hill, executed by Mr. W. D. Key- 
worth, in Westminster Abbey, where he is 
buried, the necessary permission having been 
given by the Dean. The statue by Mr. E. Onslow 
Ford of Sir Rowland Hil], which is to be erected 
at the Royal Mixchange, is now in progress. 

The Late Mr. Frank Buckland.—Last week a 
meeting of the committee of the “ Frank Buck- 
land Memorial” fund was held at 34, Portland- 
place, for the purpose of deciding upon the 
form the memorial to perpetuate the memory of 
the late talented and popular fishery inspector 
should take. The committee unanimously de- 
cided that a bust should be placed in the Museum 
of Economic Fish Culture at Suuth Kensington, 
which he bequeathed to the nation; and that an 
annuity be presented to Mrs. Buckland in recog- 
nition of the services rendered to the public by 
her late husband. 








Hammersmith Science and Art Classes. 
Mr. J. F. B. Firth, M.P.,on the 25th ult. de- 
livered the prizes for the past year’s work to the 
successful students at the Broadway (Hammer- 
smith) Science and Art Classes. In the course 
of a brief address Mr. Firth remarked that the 
wider the knowledge upon the various questions 
of geometry, building construction, and draw- 
ing, the greater the advantages which were 
found to result from them. With regard only 
to the question of building construction, it was 
very neces: that sound information should 
be very widely diffused upon that point. London, 
which was infested with “ jerry-builders,” 


> | suffered from the worst buildings that were to 


be found in any country claiming a high 
standard of civilisation, and institutions such as 
that of which the members were then present, 
helped to disseminate juster principles upon 
this and other subjects. 
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THE FEMALE SCHOOL OF ART. 


Tue distribution of prizes to the successful 
competitors in the examinations held last May 
at the Female School of Art, Queen-square, took 
place on Monday last in the Egyptian Hall of 
the Mansion House, under the presidency of the 
Lord Mayor. 

Mr. Fras. Benunoch, F.S.A., read the twenty- 
first annual report of the committee, in which it 
was stated that two national silver medals, one 
national bronze medal, and five national Queen’s 
prizes of books, had been gained in competition 
with all the schools in the kingdom. Particular 
gratification was expressed at the general excel- 
lence which was observable in the work of the 
various classes of students, as shown by the 
sixty-one third-grade prizes obtained, being 
the largest number hitherto awarded to this 
school, or, it is said, to any other. During the 
past year 223 students received instruction in 
the various branches of art education. In the 
month of April last, 2,122 drawings and seven 
models were forwarded to South Kensington 
from this school, being the works of 162 students, 
or an average of more than thirteen works by 
each contributor. The Committee congratulated 
the friends of the school that the Superintendent, 
Miss Gann, and her able assistants, Miss Wilson, 
Miss de la Belinaye, and Miss Pocock, continued 
their system of training with undiminished zeal 
and success. 

The Lord Mayor then distributed the prizes. 
For the Gilchrist scholarships, Miss Ottilie 
Bodé and Miss Ethel Chapman Nisbet were 
named, and to each a prize of 501. was 
awarded. Miss Catherine Martha Wood took 
the Clothworkers’ scholarship of 20 guineas. 
The Queen’s gold medal and scholarship 
were bestowed upon Miss Florence Reason; 
whilst the winners of the National Queen’s 

izes were Misses Alice Jane Chaplin, 
Elizabeth Lovell, Ellen Rouse, Ethel Mary 
Spiller, and Lydia Whitaker. Mr. Geo. 
Godwin, in moving the first resolution, a vote 
of thanks to the Gilchrist Trustees for founding 
scholarships, urged that this was one of the 
best ways in which persons who had surplus 
money could employ it for the benefit of others. 
The speaker, in concluding, offered a prize of 
10 guineas to the pupil (past or present) of the 
school who produced the best shell cameo within 
the ensuing year, the cameo to remain the pro- 
perty of the artist. Mr. Geo. Shaw, Mr. Sheriff 
Waterlow, Canon Spence, and others, also 
addressed the meeting. The Egyptian Hall 
was crowded. 








THE MANCHESTER NEW SCHOOL OF 
ART. 


Tuis building is now practically completed, 
and the committee have been for long consider- 
ing the steps to be taken for a fitting inaugural 
ceremony. A request was made some time ago 
to Lord Derby, who is a liberal contributor to 
the building fund, to preside on the occasion, to 
which his lordship consented, and the date has 
just been fixed by him, Wednesday, April 27th. 
We understand that it is intended to hold a 
conversazione on the evening of that day, at 
which his lordship will preside, and it is hoped 
that he may be induced at some period during 
the evening to deliver an address. The cun- 
versaztone will be the opening of an exhibition 
in the ample galleries of the new school such 
as rarely has been equalled in Manchester. 
The admissions will be by invitation from the 
President and Council, and for that evening only, 
and perhaps for another day or two, a special 
exhibition will be added, in other galleries, of 
paintings, &c., many of which have seldom or 
never before been seen by the public, and which 
their owners have kindly promised to denude 
their walls of for so special an occasion. 








OBITUARY. 


Mr. J. P. Knight, R.A.—Mr. John Prescott 
Knight, R.A., who for a period of a quarter of a 
century was secretary to the Royal Academy, 
died at his residence at Maida-hill on Suturday 
last, at the age of seventy-eight. Portrait- 
painting was his forte, and his fame as an 
artist rests more particularly on his success 


in this branch of the art. In 1836 he was 
elected an associate, was admitted to the full 
honours of the Academy in 1844, and was 
appointed secretary to the Forty before his two 


service as member of the council had 


expired. This position he held till 1873, when, 
owing to advancing years he resigned, and was 
succeeded by Mr. F. A. Eaton, M.A. 

Mr. William Wailes.—Mr. William Wailes, 
the well-known artist in stained glass, died 
at his residence, Saltwell Tower, Saltwell 
Park, Gateshead, a few days ago. The de- 
ceased gentleman, who was the son of a former 
steward of the Greenwich Hospital Estates at 
Dilston, was a native of Newcastle, he having 
been born in the Westgate. For a short time 
he carried on business in the town as a grocer 
and provision dealer, but his inclination lay in 
the direction in which he afterwards became so 
famous, and he spent his leisure hours in study- 
ing the art of stained glass. At that time— 
namely, fifty years ago—there were few stained 
glass windows in this country, and, in order to 
carry on his studies with effect, Mr. Wailes 
visited cathedrals and churches on the Continent. 
On his return to this country he commenced 
business in Newcastle as an artist in stained 
glass, and his works soon attracted attention. 
His works are to be found in India, America, 
and Australia, as well asin Europe. His death 
took place after a short illness, when he had 
reached the age of 72 years. 








THE EDINBURGH COMMON STAIRS. 


A GREAT many complaints have reached us 
during the winter with respect to the defective 
condition of the common stairs in Edinburgh. 
As this is a feature of construction we are 
trying our best to introduce into certain classes 
of tenemented houses in London, a slight 
examination of some of these complaints may 
be of interest to our readers. 

We need hardly recall to their recollection 
the fact that the Scotch system of building 
their ordinary tenements with “flats” and 
common stairs was derived fromthe French, 
although we are sorry to say the original 
models have been most sadly corrupted, or, 
rather, widely departed from. With the habits 
of thrift, not to say parsimony, which prevail, 
Scottish builders have usually planned their stair- 
cases on the very narrowest principles of cost. 
All the common stairs we have had occasion to 
observe in Scotland,—more particularly the 
stairs of buildings in the poorer quarters 
of Edinburgh and Glasgow,—were extremely 
defective in construction, in cleaning, lighting, 
and, above all things, in ventilation. We are now 
informed from their growth in age, and from 
their suffering in tear and wear, that many 
common stairs in Edinburgh are getting every 
year more and more dangerous to life and 
limb. 

One correspondent says that the steps of the 
stairs in which he lives are so worn in the centre 
as to present to the unwary footstep, in place of 
@ level surface, an angle of 25°. Another tells 
us that two or three well-known stairs in the 
Canongate and the West Port contribute the 
chief supply of fractured bones to the Royal 
Infirmary. One case of more than ordinary 
aggravation was that of an unfortunate man 
who fell down his own stairs in St. John-street, 
and was killed on the spot. A very remarkable 
feature of our information consists in the state- 
ment that the municipal authorities and the 
police are very negligent in putting their statu- 
tory powers into operation,—a- statement we can 
very well believe ; for we have long been aware 
that the police force in Scotland are more de- 
voted to the. duty of inspecting public-houses 
than anything of a useful sanitary nature. As 
a proof of the assiduity of the police, however, 
in some respects, we may quote from the 
recently-published report of the Chief Constable 
(Mr. Henderson) of Edinburgh, that during last 
year there was one police conviction for every 
seventy-four of the population of that city ; 
while Glasgow had 1 to every 95 ; and Greenock 
only 1 to every 145! 

As to the lighting and cleaning of these com- 
mon stairs, there ought not to be the slightest 
difficulty ; for it is perfectly certain that from 
the great variety of Police Acts and provisional 
orders affecting the City of Edinburgh, the local 
authority possess ample powers to enforce saui- 
tary regulations. The difficulty, we believe, lies 
to a large extent in divided authority. There 
is no Building Act, properly so called, in Edin- 
burgh, administered under competent surveyors; 
but, in place of that, there is the antiquated 
Dean of Guild Court, and the Sanitary Com- 
mittee of the Town Council, and the Borough 
Engineer, and the r of Lighting and 
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we cannot tell how many more subordinate 
officials connected with the care.and conservancy 
of the public health, and between this multitude 
of stools the poor inhabitants, literally speaking, 
come to the ground. We have the very high 
authority of Councillor James Gowans for 
stating that under their latest Improvement Act 
the Trustees (another body) have actually erected 
in some places far worse houses than they 
pulled down! Every Town Clerk signalises hig 
accession to office by the production of a new 
Police Bill; and the local provost and bailies 
must, as a matter of course, have their names 
identified with an Improvement Act. 

All thisis, no doubt, laudable enough, provided 
the work is well done; but this is not always 
the case. We are not finding fault with the 
Edinburgh Town Couacil exclusively, by any 
means; for when we remember the gigantic 
efforts the Corporation has made in the case of 
the University and the Royal Infirmary, as well 
as in other public buildings and improvements, 
we can only wonder why they should be so 
oblivious of the defects, of their domestic archi. 
tecture. The style for the most part requires 
both rest and reinvigoration. We gladly admit 
likewise that it is not easy to improve the old 
town of Edinburgh, which, like ancient Jeru- 
salem, is a city that is “compactly builded 
together,” without “improving it,” ae William 
Chambers has somewhere said, “ off the face of 
the earth.” But there is no good reason why 
the old and worn-out staircases should not be 
repaired and rebuilt. As most of them stand 
at this moment, it would appear that the Edin- 
burgh common stairs are, in point of cleaning, 
lighting, and ventilation, very much of a com- 
mon nuisance. 

















PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Bognor.—The Bognor Local Board has under 
consideration proposals for the provision of a 
new Town-hall. 

Bedford. —The internal arrangements and 
fittings of the New Shire-hall Buildings, of 
which Mr. Waterhouse, A.R.A., is the architect, 
are making rapid progress towards completion. 
Complaint is made in one of the local journals, 
however, that the arrangements made for the 
representatives of the press require considerable 
improvement, the reporters’ boxes being placed 
in the least eligible position with regard to wit- 
nesses and jadges. 

Leicester.—The buildings of the new Secular 
Hall occupy the site of the old Secular Ciub 
premises, Humberstone-gate, and are }lemish 
Renaissance in character. Above the ground. 
floor, which is built of best hard buff Darley 
Dale stone, the front is executed in very thin 
brownish-red Coalville bricks, with white mortar- 
joints, except the moulded and carved portions, 
which are ia bright-red rubbers, and the pedi- 
ment, copings, and similarly exposed parts, 
which .are of red Mansfield stone. The walls 
of the lecture-hall and of the various staircases 
and lobbies are finished in red and white brick 
and glazed and hand-painted tiles of quiet colour. 
The roof and gallery are entirely of clean- 
wrought woodwork, varnished, without staining, 
The.accommodation comprises : on the first-foor. 
the lecture-room, which is 66 ft. long, 31 ft. 
wide, and 80 ft. high, and has. galleries at each 
end, that overthe platform being for the use of 
the choir; lecturer’s retiring-room,ladies room, 
and small room available as a refreshment-bar. 
On the ground-floor, the general clab-room, 
66 ft. long and 22 ft. wide, with bar ; committee- 
room, and Freethought book-shop. On the base- 
ment-floor there is a large room, about 55 ft. by 
22 ft., paved with a peculiar hard light-colored 
concrete, suitable for bowling, billiards, or other 
purposes. The architect was Mr. W. Larner 
Sugden, of Leek; and the works have been oa 
out under his supervision by the following trades- 
men :—Stone-masonry, Mr. John Goffey; the 
carving, Mr. Harry Hems, of Exeter; the brick- 
laying was commenced by Mr. Urban Burdett, 
and completed by Mr. T. S. Bromage; car- 
pentry and joinery, Mr. Robert Wilson, of Dar- 
lington; plumbing and painting, Mr. William 
Hill; plastering, Mr. Robert Austin; heating 
and smith’s work generally, Messrs. Illston; 
wrought metal gates, &c., Messrs. Elgood 5 
stained glass, Messrs. Brown & Boreham ; 
painted tiles, Mr. de Morgan and Messrs. Marks, 
Darlacher’ Fréres; polished brass gasftting®, 
Messrs. Faraday. The terra-cotta Lap ohh 
modelled by Mr..A. L. Vago; and Mr. Willia 


Bailey performed the daties of clerk of the 
works. 








Cleaning, and the Medical Officer of Health, and 
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THE PRESENTMENT OF THE DRAMA AS 
A- FINE ART. 


§1r,—There would possibly be no more potent 
wsthetic influence than dramatic representation 
if it had really attained to the rank of a fine 
art. It appears to be forgotten in these days 
that a dramatic representation should be 
governed by similar principles to those ruling 
the conduct of the other fine arts. The present 
direction of the stage tends to a complete 
confusion of impressions to the utter disregard 
of what painters call “ keeping,” ortheart of pre. 
serving what should be the dominant feature, in 
a work of art, dominant amidst all its surround- 
ings, or of subordinating these to the principal 
motive. A refined taste is now, in our theatres, 
bound to suffer under the conflicting self-asser- 
tion of actors, dresses, scenery, &c. This might 
possibly be corrected, if a few facts bearing 
upon the subject could be steadfastly borne 
in mind. One of the most important of these 
is the following, namely, that we cannot secure 
the full attention of more than one sense at a 
time. In violation of this fact, however, the 
rulers of the English stage persist in their 
attempts to entertain all at once, the conse- 
quence being a total absence of repose, a 
confused presentment in which nothing remains 
dominant and impressive, or if something 
should, it is almost invariably that which should 
have been subordinate. Do we desire that 
the words and thoughts of a dramatist 
should be fully brought home to an audience? 
Then the sense of hearing must not be disturbed 
by forcible appeals to the eye. Every adjanct 
of dress, scenery, &c., should be less real to 
consciousness than words and thoughts, just as 
when we desire to contemplate and fully enjoy 
works in painting and sculpture we do not desire 
our attention to be divided by appeals to the 
ear, by talk, or by music. The sense of sight 
can be best gratified in quiet. Even the hust- 
ling at “private views” is quite sufficient to 
destroy the possibility of examining pictures 
properly. Yet with the drama we persist in 
hustling the words and thonghts.with all kinds 
of restless self-asserting elements. After all, 
the apology for scenery used in the earlier per- 
formances of the Shakspearean drama may not 
have been so much a matter.of necessity as we 
are, I think, too apt to suppose; it may have 
been made subordinate and quite conventional 
from deliberate choice, just as either a Raffaelle 
or a Michelangelo would subordinate all acces- 
sories in a picture to the human element, or 
great landscape-painters the figures to the scene. 
This principle has not only to be carried out 
with respect to the more important secondary 
matters, but into all accessorial detail. The 
costume of an actor should not eclipse him,— 
the ornaments should not eclipse his dress, nor 
should the scenery and music eclipse the drama; 
that is, if we desire that the stage should be a 
school of good taste. Here are passages penned 
with reference to painting and sculpture, but they 
are just as applicable to the art of dramatic 
representation. “The critics on art who have 
had the best right to exercise an unrestricted 
judgment have ever dwelt on the necessity of 
inquiring what qualities are to be chiefly looked 
for in the subjects of our observation. It may 
be sometimes requisite even for persons of culti- 
, ‘Wemens —. mind that the excel- 

ces on which the highest reputation of t 
artists is founded are to be cua not so anak 
in the beauty of parts as in the grand or taste- 
fal arrangement of the combined work, in the 

mious relation of entire masses, and the 
grace of entire forms. These qualities, which 
Suppose the labour of the mind, because they 
7 er gy to a whole, have ever constitnted 
of ta apr criterion of merit in the practice 

Next to the great requisite that each mode of 
Tepresentation should rest chiefly on its own 
resources, the works of great artists teach the 
Principle that the noblest object of imitation 
should always be nearest to nature. In sculp- 
ture and in painting, when employed to repre- 
sent human actors, this noblest object is life, 
with its attributes of action and thought. When 
the field for displaying this quality is even con- 
fined to a head, it is still required that no cir- 
cumainnce represented should surpass it in com- 
Pleteness of imitation. Rarely in the works of 
the best Greek sculptors, or in those of 
excellen i we 

t modern. painters, does an. inanimate 
py exceed in truth the representation of 
-- 4ving surface. The contrivances, with a 


sarily, more daring in sculpture, in which certain 
qualities are in danger of being confounded with 
reality. It will generally be found that the 
employment of conventional methods (as opposed 
to the more direct truth of representation) in- 
creases in proportion as objects are easily imit- 
able, and consequently in danger of interfering 
with the higher aim. 

Art is, like nature, Protean, and will assume 
all kinds of shapes, but it is the business of the 
critic to rescue from the chaos of the possible 
what is best.and right, that which is perfectly 
in accord with the highest human culture. 

W. Cave Tuomas. 








IMPROVING LONDON. . 


Day by day and year by year the rebuilding 
of London goes on apace; here one atreet and 
there another street presents new architectural 
features, and so it is in almost every direction 
that we turn; and London, if the truth be told, 
is fast becoming a handsome city. We may 
lament our old landmarks, and see occasionally 
the disappearance of the architeetural forms of 
another age; we may sigh as improvement 
knocks down the old gabled shops and tenements, 
the quaint inns and galleried court-yards, the 
churches and the curious streets that were the 
existing records of the life of another century ; 
still it. would be ungracious to withhold praises 
from the general aspect of much of the London 
of to-day. Old buildings, large and handsome, 
secular and ecclesiastical land-marks of com- 
paratively short] time since, are swept away to 
make room for something more pretentious and 
more adaptable for the requirements of the 
present generation. The church has to give 
way to commerce, vested interests in narrow 
streets are bought} out, and wide thoroughfares 
flanked by new structures take their place. 
Limestone and plate-glass lend brilliancy to 
perspective, while here and there picturesque 
ruddy brick gives emphasis, and gives a much- 
wanted colour to the otherwise monotonous 
group. In her career towards improvement, 
London has not been spared the correcting-rod, 
and the consequence is that the child has not 
been spoiled. No error has been allowed to 
pass unnoticed, no monstrosity of ugliness has 
been permitted to exist without protest. Day 
by day and year by year the pastors and masters 
in the arts of architecture and taste have been 
warned by the results of evil courses and the 
advantages of refinement, until gradually we look 
upon new London, its parke, monuments, em- 
bankments, trees, public and private buildings, 
with some sort of pride. Such a result is satis- 
factory to those who believe that the comfort, 
the virtue, and the moral welfare of a great city 
are enhanced by the contemplation of order and 
elegance; that dirt, squalor, and confusion, 
breed viciousness and discontent; that neglect 
and untidiness are the forerunners of innumera- 
ble evils ; and that in great worlds, like ours of 
London, cleanliness is, as in‘all other things, next 
to godliness. It may take a long time to decide 
upon .an alteration, and still longer to execute 
it; but when the hoardings do come down, the 
eye, with a certain amount of pride, becomes 
reconciled to that which for a short time 
only is new and strange. Last year saw the 
demolition of three or four extensive hoard- 
ings; and the-disclosure of an equal number 
of new structures. Holborn, one of the main 
arteries of the metropolis, can boast of that 
red brick stately pile which is in reality an 
ingurance-office, but might be, like the Midland 
Hotel, a town-hall of importance; _Knights- 
bridge has its new barracks, which, however 
faulty and mean in detail, are, at least, stately 
and suitable; Bow-street has been relieved from 
its vehicular block, and is improved by the new 
police-courts ; and in the Strand has sprung up 
one of the finest banking establishments in the 
City. Now, indeed, that this thoroughfare has 
been revealed, from the Grand Hotel at Charing- 
cross to the Law Courts, it becomes difficult to 
recall the comparatively modern days of North- 
umberland House and its lion, and the mud-be- 
spattered gates of Temple Bar. The silent but 
sure alteration of neighbourhoods, the flow of 
fashion, the crowding out of businesses, render 
new centres necessary, and the comparatively 
quiet street of yesterday, one where, perhaps, 
rows of houses of a limited character, with 
forecourts and gardens, had an unassuming 
existénee, is into a flaring gas- 





ith 
are, neces- 


view to. ensure this subordination, 


lighted business-quarter, crowded with a popu- 


facilities of transit by omnibus and tram, and 
by underground and “daylight” railway, all 
tend one way, to alteration,—alteration to in- 
crease of buildings, and, it is to be hoped, 
greater prosperity. What is known as the Fire 
of London produced an improvement in building, 
if only by the erection of dividing or party walls. 
The fires that take place still too frequently in 
the metropolis sweep away much that is old and 
defective and lead up to the erection of struc- 
tures of more important and probably more 
substantial character. Foreign cities vie in 
presenting to our gaze palatial buildings for 
commercial and other purposes, and we, ever 80 
ready to follow when we fail. to originate, 
endeavour to emulate them, and “ Haussmann- 
ising” has now come to be a word well under- 
stood in reference to the improvement of our 
cities. 

‘Improvements, however, do not always begin 
and end with architecture; and this has cer- 
tainly been taken note of in London, and the 
Londoner has to be thankful for the wisdom and 
taste that have joined his park paths to lovely 
flower-gardens, and for the thoughtfulness of 
those who are at last giving young trees a fair 
chance, and planting shady boulevards for a 
future generation. A lively imagination may 
do much in making believe that the colours and 
serenity of nature, the tints and the sunsets, the 
shades and the shadows, that are so soothing in 
their effect, are not nearly so far removed from 
those “in populous city pent” as some people 
would have us believe. Buta vivid imagination 
and sensitive nature are scarcely required to 
persuade the public at large that they now pos- 
sess: something very like a “rus in urbe.” In 
spring time London is pleasant enough, with its 
squares of yellow laburnum and blossoming 
lilac, its suburbs of pink almond blossom and 
japonica, its fresh, green Kensington Gardens, 
and all the flower-starred nooks of Hyde Park, 
where the birds and the nurserymaids congre- 
gate; and when seen, too seldom though it be, 
with its summer mantle on its shoulder, bright 
and beautiful with flowers, its parks set about 
with knolls and undulating mounds, and its peeps 
and vistas and landscape effects obtained by an 
artistic arrangement of shrubs and sub-tropical 
bushes, it may vie with some of the other great 
cities of Europe that oftener obtain extravagant 
compliments from the passing traveller. 

As a metropolis educated to taste and refine- 
ment, and an appreciation of the beauties of 
nature, is the best and most satisfactory guardian 
of her own property and privileges, it is desirable 
that the authorities, whether appointed by Par- 
liament or answerable to the ratepayers, should 
continue the good work. Much has been done 
in improving the appearance of the thorough- 
fares, and nearly every idle prediction has been 
falsified. The flowers grow, the trees thrive, 
and the public property is protected. A small 
expenditure and a slight exercise of thought, an 
uprooting of mere prejudice and a united effort, 
would add most graciously to the favours 
already received. There should be more seats 
everywhere for the wayfarer and the.weary, 
seats of marble or stone over which the rain 
might wash without causing damage : seata under 
all those trees that by and by will make a bower 
of the Embankment, and beautify Trafalgar- 
square. There are fountains and trees and 
spaces at Charing-cross; why not seats? 
Daring the summer months there should be 
some music in the parks. A public park or 
garden without a band is bat an incomplete 
boon. It is essential that in all places where 
the public congregate for recreation there be 
music of a popular kind to vary the tedious 
monotony of the day,.and to enliven the sadness 
of existence. It is by kindly acts of thoughtfal- 
ness that. the sadness of a great city is turned 
into sunshine, and gloom is exchanged for 
laughter. Such regiments as there are in 
London, and other public bodies, should be 
encouraged as they are in many. provincial 
towns to bring their music to the people for 
their amusement and delight. 








Queen Elizabeth Grammar School, Dar- 
lington.—So rapid has been the rise in the 
number of scholars since the erection of the new 
building, some three or four, years 8go, at a cost 
of about 14,000/., sane now found to be. im- 
perative to erect a large new class-room wings 
this annex, like the original . building, will be 
carried out from plans prepared by Mr. G..@, 

i governors’ architect. 
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THE BUILDING EXHIBITION AT 
ISLINGTON. 


Tue second annual Building Exhibition, which 
will be opened at the Agricultural Hall, Isling- 
ton, on Monday neat, promises, from all we can 
hear, to far surpass its predecessor in extent and 
completeness. It will be exclusively devoted to 
exhibits coming under the heads Architecture, 
Construction, Engineering, Farnitare, and Deco- 
ration, together with builders’ plant of all kinds, 
and sanitary appliances. The ground-floor of 
the large hall will be wholly occupied by the 
stands of the exhibitors, who number nearly 
300, the number of stands being about 400. It 
has been the laudable aim of the promoters to 
divest the exhibition of that air of being a mis- 
cellaneous, bazaar which has been characteristic 
of some former exhibitions held in the same 
building, and to provide a really good and repre- 
sentative show of the materials, machinery, and 
appliances used in the building and collateral 
trades, which are certainly sufficiently nume- 
rous and important to be able to support an 
exhibition of their own. Writing before the 
exhibition is opened, we can only say, from a 
cursory examination of the catalogue, that the 
display bids fair to be one worthy of the 
building trades. We shall in our next givea 
descriptive and critical account of the exhibits. 
The catalogue, though incomplete in some 
respects owing to the dilatoriness of some of 
the exhibitors in sending in particulars of their 
goods, seems to be more carefully compiled and 
better arranged than its predecessor, and the 
dlank columns opposite the entries of the ex- 
hibits will be found very useful for the memo- 
randa of visitors. The exhibition, to which we 
cordially wish success and invite the attention 
of our readers, will remain open until Tuesday, 
the 19th inst. 








WIDENING OF LITTLE QUEEN-STREET. 


Sir,—As an old subscriber to, and reader of 
your paper, I venture to make one or two 
remarks on the above question. 

The widening of Little Queen-street as pro- 
posed is not in any way a substantial improve- 
ment. It widens part of a street which leads 
(so far as opening up the Law Courts is con- 
cerned) into a still smaller street, at right 
angles; it cannot go farther, so as to open 
up direct communication between Holborn ana 
the Strand. 

This local scheme can be of no permanent 
use. When the Law Courts are finished, no 


doubt Mr. Street will be consulted by the | 


Metropolitan Board of Works, and with them 
devise some improvement which will be a 
metropolitan one. The St. Giles’s district is a 
very poor one, the rates and taxes amounting 
to the enormous average of 50 per cent. on the 
rents of houses in the neighbourhood; and, 
considering that public action will, and must 
shortly, be taken for forming thoroughfares 
from north to south, especially in connexion 
with the Law Courts, I fail to see why an im- 
poverished Local Board should be still further 
taxed. The Local Board might have been let 
into an unsatisfactory and expensive work, and 
the votes were, very properly, overwhelming 
against such a proposition. Noone knows what 
will be the expense of the new thoroughfare, for 
‘it is not yet decided where it should be, or what 
line it should take, but I can aseure “‘ Architects 
and Surveyors” in answer to their letter in 
your issue of the 19th ult. that it is false 
rea, Hee throw away 20,0001. or 30,0001. to 
widen Little Queen-street, which, after all, 
‘would not be a permanent improvement. 

As to any pecuniary interest in the matter, 
either one side or the other, I am confident that 
such a motive has never influenced any of the 
members of the Local Board of Works, of which 
I have the honour to be a member as well as of 
the Works Committee. 

Marr. Wyatt, F.R.1.B.A. 








BUILDING ACT CASE. 


Mr. Gzorck Henry Wrart, of 2, Isendune- 
cottages, ‘road, was summoned, on the 
22nd of Fe’ » before Mr. Hosack, at the 
Clerkenwell Police Court, by Mr. John Goldicutt 
“‘Tarner, the deputy district r of the 
eastern division of Islington, for having neg- 
lected to render or parge the outsides of the 
flues of four houses on the north side of Shaftes. 


bury-road, Hornsey-rise, where such flues parsed 


from the ceiling-joists to the roof; also for having 
neglected to tie in with iron bars the abutments 
of the arches over the chimney-openings on the 
ground floor to two of such houses; and also for 
having neglected to set the brick-on-edge copings 
of the additions of the same houses in cement.* 


On February 22nd Mr. Turner proved the above facts, 
and stated that as early as December Ist last he had from 
time to time required of defendant and his foreman that 
these things should be amended. Defendant pleaded the 
badness of the weather, and the magistrate thereupon 
adjourned the case for twenty-eight days. The adjourned 
hearing took place on Tuesday, the 22nd ult., when Mr. 
Turner stated that since the case was last before the 
magistrate the outsides of the flaes had been rendered, 
the abutments of the arches over the chimney-openings 
had been tied in by iron bars, but that the brick-on- 
edge copings of the additions had not been set in cement, 
a he asked the magistrate to make his order that 
such should be done within a fom time, under section 
xlvi. Defendant again pleaded the badness of the weather 
and other causes, but the magistrate made his order under 
the statute, with costs, 








THE PRESIDENCY OF THE INSTITUTE 
OF ARCHITECTS. 


S1r,—I much regret the tone of a letter on this subject 
which has gotinto p int ; but, without saying discourteous 
things of others, I beg to call attention to the fact that in 
the opinion of many of the profession Mr. Horace Jones 
has for many years occupied a leading position, He has, 
perhaps, executed as much, or more, work than any one, 
and to his own credit and to the satisfaction of his em- 
ee. - 

is works in the metropolis alone will compare favour- 
— with other metropolitan works equally recent. 

is practical constructional knowledgeand his experience 
in the more business section of our calling render him 
peculiarly adapted for the post of President, and those 
who know him will appreciate his imaginative and artistic 
qualities; moreover, the body of the Institute, in a most 
marked manner, indicated, I think, in 1878, by placing 
him next Professor Lewis, their opinion of his fitness to 
fill the presidential chair, either as successor, or, as in 
this case, in lieu of him. 

A Formsr Memsze or THE CounciL, 








DEFECTIVE MORTAR, CONCRETE, &e. 


Mr. F. Corriox, of Annesley-road, Upper Holloway» 
builder, was summoned before Mr. De Rutzen at Maryle 
bone, by the Metropolitan Board of Works, for using 
defective mortar and concrete in some houses erected by 
him in Chester-road, St. Pancras. 

Mr. Barton, solicitor, appeared for the Board, and Mr. 
Freeman for the defendant. 

Mr, A. Bovill, district surveyor for St. Pancras, on being 
called, stated he had given the defendant the statutory 
notice to remove the footings in the foundations and the 
defective mortar, but nothing had been done. The mortar 
was very bad indeed, and the footings were composed of 
soft bricks. He summoned the defendant for the same, and 
he, on the 29th Dec, last, was fined 40s. and costs in each 
case. 

Mr. Freeman, for the defence, contended that the 
defendant could not be summoned twice for the same 
offence, and that the Board had allowed the matter to 
| stand over for a long time. 

Mr. De Ratzen stated that he shou'd make the order to 
; alter, vary, or remove the defective work, but at the 

defendant’s request adjourned the matter for a week, to 
| = — _— could come to any arrangement with 

e Boar 











CONCRETE OVENS. 


S1zr,—Having leased some premises, on which I shall 
have to build a bakehouse and oven (being a baker), it 
has been suggested to me by a practical man to build the 
oven with concrete instead of bricks, as usual, for two 
important reasons,—first, economy; and, secondly, that, 
if properly constructed, the repairs will be almost nil, 
as concrete is well known to be a fireproof or fire-resisting 
composition. Can any of my fellow-readers state whether 
the suggestion could be carried out with advantage ? Ifso, 
full particulars as to the proportions of materials in 
making the concrete would, no doubt, be useful to many 
ia the trade as well as to BakeER, 








TRANSFORMATION AT EXETER HALL. 


S1r,—I have read with interest your account ef the 
above Ido not observe, however, that the building has 
been fitted with any suitable system of fire hydrants, and, 
considering the large hall alone is capable of holding about 
3,000 persons, surely some fire-extinguishlng arrange- 
ments should exist. There were, I believe, a few brigade 
hand-pumps, and a dozen or two of buckets in the building 
before it was remodelled; but these must not now be con- 
sidered as sufficient apparatus for attacking any fire that 
may take place in such a prodigious building. Hydrants 
are essential, Fiesmay, 








STAINED GLASS. 


St. Stephen’s (Gloucester-road).—Through the 
generosity of Mrs. Staveley Hill, the whole of the 
west windows in St. Stephen’s, Gloucester-road, 
have been filled with Munich stained-glass, in 
memory of her mother, Mrs. Baird. The work 
is from the studios of Messrs. Mayer & Co. 

Boroughbridge.—Three stained-glass windows 
have been placed in Kirby Hill Charch, in 
memory of Mr. Thomas Scott, a former church- 
warden, who took an active part in the restora. 
tion of the church. Two small windows in the 


* See 13 & 19 Vic. . 122, sec. 20, Rules 3 & 4; and 
41 & 42 Vic., cap. 32, veo. 16, By-law 2. . 











chancel are filled with designs illustrating the 
Holy Communion. The large west window hag 
two subjects in the three principal lights, of 
which the lower are pastoral in character, and 
typical of scenes in the history of our Lord, 
Jacob is leading his flocks, while above ig onr 
Lord leading His disciples towards Jerusalem. 
Boaz in the central light charges his young men 
to suffer Ruth to glean in the harvest-field of 
Bethlehem, the House of Bread; above thig is 
the miracle of the loaves and fishes ; in the next 
light David is slaying the lion; while above thig 
“ Great David’s greater son,” after his conflict 
with and victory over the great enemy of man, 
is showing St. Thomas the wounds he has gus. 
tained in the fight. In the uppermost of the 
three quatrefoils, our Lord is giving command. 
ment to the reaper angels, in the lower quatre. 
foile, to put in the sickle. The canopies and 
borders are ornamented throughout with wheat 
ears. The work has been executed by Messrs, 
Hardman, of Birmingham. 

Cambridge.—T wo stained-glass windows have 
recently been placed in the chapel of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, one on the north 
and one on the south side of the chancel, imme 
diately next the large east window: subjects, 
Christ Crucified, and the Entombment. Each win- 
dow is divided into panels, following the example 
of the glass as seen in the fine old window in the 
same chapel. The windows were designed and 
executed by Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & Bayne, 
of London. 








hooks. 


The Keramic Art of Japan. By G. A. Aupstzy 
and James L. Bowss. London: Henry 
Sotheran & Co. 1881. 

Tus is a book admirably and very fully illus. 

trating its subject, although very devoid of any- 

thing like true critical judgment in regard to 

Japanese taste in ornamental design. The 

authors, indeed, appear to assume that “ wha} 

ever is [Japanese] is right.” This is, of course, 
the way with enthusiasts, and it is by eathu- 
siasts in any subject that costly and careful 
books of illustration of it are generally produced. 
But it is impossible, from our point of view, to 
notice a work which demands such general ad- 
miration for one school of art, without observing 
that some of the objects figured, and apparently 
regarded as admirable, are things designed in 
defiance of anything like pure taste. We find 
engraved in one place, for instance, @ porcelain 
ornament intended to represent a mountain, 
with the moon rising over its shouldér, the moon 
being represented by a portion of a big circular 
disk stuck on at one side of the triangular 
object which represents the mountain. If such 

a piece of work were exhibited in an Eoglish 

shop-window, and of English manufacture, it 

would be held up to ridicule as an example of 
the vulgarity of modern English taste. Being 

Japanese, however, it is to be admired. Another 

illustration represents a very beautifully- 

executed model of a fish, conventional to 

a certain extent, but with great force and 

vigour in its representation of fish character. 

Bat this is not purely an object of art for art's 

sake; itisa box to hold buttons. The use of 

animal forms in this way, with lids in their 
sides or backs to open them, is also an utterly 
vicious and vulgar form of art, and its use 
occasionally in dinner or breakfast services of 
English make has been a theme for the satire 
of art-critics. Why it should be any less objec- 
tionable when executed by Japanese hands we 
fail to see. Some of the descriptions of certain 
classes of Japanese work would be very mis- 
leading to any one not acquainted with the class 
of work described. We are told in one place 
that the Japanese artists are very fond of — 

light effects. They are fond of introducing t 

moon, or what one must conclude is the en 

as a part of a decorative design, no doubt. Ba 

a “moonlight effect” was never seen . 

Japanese art, nor could the Japanese produce 1 q 

judging from what we know of their landscape 

paintiog efforts. Nor do we by any eee 
concur in the accusation against the authorities 
at South Kensington for having neglected 
branch of art illustration, and for having 
omitted to purchase many things which 
authors consider they might have Pp ‘ 

There is a great deal of very fine A eEY oie 

at South Kensington, and this school o os 

quite as well represented, proportionately, cg 
any other. Then we are shown & represen! 








tion which we are told is “ Fasiyama, from tbe 
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See,” é.¢., an outline of a voloanic mountain with 
gome curves and scratches at the bottom of it, 
which are intended to represent a wave breaking ; 
and we are told that “the vigorous curves and 
the irregular lines and dots above really convey 
to the mind the idea of the stormy waves of the 
gea as forcibly as the most finished production 
of Western art could do.” It would be waste of 
time to criticise such nonsense as this. 

Regarding the volume as an illustrative work, 
however, we have nothing but commendation 
for it. The examples are numerous and well 
selected, and many of them are beantifully 
chromolithographed, so as to show, as well as 
illustration can show, the fine and harmonious 
colouring in which the Japanese have such a 
rare instinct, and which is a quality never absent 
from their work where colour is introduced. In 
the perception of refinement of form the 
Japanese pottery often shows great deficiency, 
of which examples may be found in these illus- 
trations. The simplest forms are usually the 
best in design; when more elaboration of out- 
line is en into, we are usually struck 
by a want of proportion in the parts, or 
want of harmony in the relation of the curves 
to one another. As an instance may be men- 
tioned the large jar with pendants given in the 
frontispiece. This is a very rich-looking object, 
but it is by no means a well-designed one as 

form. The art of the Japanese is an 
art of colour rather than of form; and in many 
cases if the colour were removed the object 
would have little or no beauty left. The colour- 
ing is so fine, and the details of the ornamental 
design often so interesting and elegant, that we 
are ready to forget this cardinal deficiency in 
general form. But it is certainly not a per- 
fectly true art, however interesting and piquant, 
which is satisfied by overlaying a poor and in- 
expressive form with colour. All Greek and 
most Medizval work is beautiful and thought- 
fully designed in regard to its form alone, even 
with no assistance from colour. Polychromatic 
decoration should be the added ornament to a 
form which is artistic in itself. The Japanese 
fail also very constantly in regard to the relation 
between the ornament and the forms of the 
object. Often there is no such relation at all, 
and the ornament is put on at random quite 
independently of the outlines or the variations 
of surface of the object ornamented. This is 
piquant, no doubt, as a change from purer and 
more logical types of ornament; but it is an 
inferior and less intellectual art than that in 
which the decorations seem especially designed 
for their place, and especially calculated to em- 
phasise and bring out form. 

The real beauties of Japanese art no one can 
appreciate or value more than we do. But 
when such exaggerated claims are set up for it, 
and its very defects are put forth as beauties, 
we must necessarily call attention to the fact 
that it is not a perfect art, and that some 
characteristics which are pointed out as beauties 
are in reality mere eccentricities, which will 
cease to please when habit has made them 
familiar. Apart from the critical portions, which 
are not a large proportion of the book, it may 
be cordially recommended to all who are 
interested in the subject. 





A Digest of the Law of Light, with an Appendia 
of Statutes and Forms. By Epwarp STANLEY 
Roscor, Barrister-at-law, Hon. Associate of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
Author of “A Digest of Building Cases.” 
Reeves & Turner, Chancery-lane. 

Mr. Roscoz has published his little book oppor- 

tunely. As it seems to be admitted by those 

who know most of the matter that no one 
circumstance exerts so injurious a power and is 

80 great a hindrance to architecture in great 

towns, and especially in London, as the existing 

tights of light and the manner in which they 
are enforced, we may expect that before long 

Some alteration will be attempted, especially, 

too, as the Royal Institute of British Architects 

has appointed a committee to inquire into the 
question, and to make such practical sugges- 
tions in relation thereto as may seem expedient. 

Mr. Roscoe,!within the space of sixty-five pages, 
shows the position of the question at the present 
time, and gives references to numerous cases, in- 
cluding the most recent. Under such headings 
as the “ Creation of the Right,” the “ Prevention 
of the Right,” the “Extent of the Right,” and 
the “ Vindication of the Right,” the matter is 


ie Pha: forth, — all interested in it, 
er laymen or ill find 
most usefal. os a ot oe oT 





VARIORUM. 


* Picturesque America,” which has already 
gained a position in that country, is to be pub- 
lished here by Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin, 
& Co., uniform with their fine work, “ Picturesque 
Europe.” Upwards of 20,0001., they state, has 
been spent in the preparation of the steel plates 
and woodcuts. The first number of the English 
edition is now before us, and goes far to justify 
the statement.——As bearing out some recent 
observations in our columns on Haydon, we 
extract a paragraph from the new number of 
The Magazine of Art on his “ Life Struggle” :— 
““Haydon popularised art more than any 
English artist has ever done,—not in the sense 
of painting trash, but by educating the public, 
by means of lectures and letters to the papers, 
in the principles of high art; he agitated at 
meetings and dunned Ministers in private to get 
State grants for artistic purposes, and to have 
public places decorated; and, though he was 
met at first by refusals and ridicule, the car- 
toons in the House of Lords, and those in prepa- 
ration for St. Paul’s,and the moneys now cheer- 
fally voted year by year for South Kensington 
and the National Gallery, are the fruits of his 
labours. He battled for the beauty of the Elgin 
marbles, and he carried the day; moreover, he 
was himself a draughtsman in advance of the 
artists of his time, so that Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A. 
(of all living painters the one best qualified to 
enter into the spirit of Haydon), says that 
‘his expressions of anatomy and general per- 
eeption of form are the best by far that can be 
found in the English school, and even a direc- 
tion towards something that is only to be found 
ia Phidias.’ For himself he gained a certain 
fame in his own day; was able for a moment 
to entertain high hopes and pose as a ‘lion’; 
had a few people of fashion to come to his 
studio, and ask him to dinner; made enough 
money to live on from hand to mouth for over 
thirty years, in constant fear of duns, and with 
several baukruptcies and imprisonments; had 
friends to borrow from till they were wearied 
of lending; inspired his landlord with so much 
admiration of pity that (unique landlord!) he 
often did without his rent; was brought into 
contact with great men, some of whom sat to 
him; and had sonnets written about him by 
Wordsworth, Keats, and Mrs. Barrett Browning, 
perhaps the greatest honvur of all.” 








Miscellanen. 


The Maintenance of Highways.—In the 
House of Commons, on Monday last, Mr. Harcourt 
moved,—* That in the opinion of this House it 
is expedient so to amend the Highway Act, 1878, 
that part of the maintenance of main roads may 
be defrayed from other sources than county 
rates.’ The income of this country, he said, 
was estimated at 900 millions sterling, of which 
only 250 millions was assessed to local rates; 
and although some instalment of justice had 
been given in the matter of the police rates, 
still the highway rates pressed very heavily and 
unfairly upon country districts. The turnpike 
system he regarded as a very fair way of 
meeting the cost of the highways, and he could 
not see the justice of the alteration now adopted 
of making a portion of the public pay for a 
benefit conferred upon the whole. The motion 
was negatived by 159 to 145; but an amend- 
ment moved by Mr. Pease, asserting the 
expediency of amending those portions of the 
Act which relate to main roads, was agreed to. 


The Inner Circle Railway.—The Bill for 
extension of the time granted by the Act of 
1879 for completing the Inner Circle Railway 
from Aldgate to Mansion House Stations came 
before a select committee of the House of Lords 
on Monday. In its passage through the House 
of Commons the Bill was practically unopposed. 
Since then four petitions have been presented 
against it, three of which were from owners of 
property, who complained that for the last 
sixteen years they have been harassed and put 
to loss by the yarious applications and unfulfilled 
Parliamentary powers of the two companies. 
Che Committee, after hearing Mr. Michael, Q.C., 
in support of the petitions, decided to extend 
the time limited by the Act of 1879 for compual- 
sory purchase and taking of lands until the 11th 
day of August, 1882,and the period for the com- 





pletion of the railway and works until the 11th 
day of August, 1883. _——- 





Proposed Central Terminus, Charing 
cross.—A proposal to establish a large centra- 
station for the use of the London and North 
Western, the Great Western, the London and 
South-Western, and perhaps some other railways 
is taking shape. The scheme, which is being 
actively forwarded up by Mr. Charles Waring, 
embraces also the construction of a line of rail- 
way which would extend in tunnel from the new 
station along the line of the Embankment to 
Westminster, where it would pass between the 
Houses of Parliament and the Abbey, and thence 
along the Millbank and Chelsea Embankments 
to a junction with the West London Railway 
near the present Chelsea Station. A branch 
also would leave the line just-mentioned after it 
passed under the Vauxhall Bridge-road, and 
rising alongside the Embankment, would cross 
the river obliquely by four spans of 230 ft. each, 
and would join the London and South-Western 
Railway near the point where it is now crossed 
by the London, Chatham, and Dover. Mr. 
Waring proposes to build his new station on 
that piece of at present vacant ground belonging 
to the Metropolitan Board of Works which abuts 
on the Northumberland Avenue and Whiteball- 
place. It will be more than double the size of 
the existing Chariog-cross Station, and will thus 
give ample room for all the three railways which 
it is proposed to provide with accommodation 
within its walls. Moreover,—and this is a 
matter of no small importance,—it is intended 
that, so far from being the unsightly monstrosity 
that many of terminal stations present,—the 
Victoria, Waterloo, and the Charing - cross 
Stations, for instance,—it shall be a fine 
building. In the instance of the Northumber- 
land Avenue Station, the fact that Mr. Charles 
Barry is associated with the work as architect 
is a guarantee that it will be a credit to its posi- 
tion. The names of Mr. J. Wolfe Barry and of 
Mr. Russel Aitken, the engineers, give equal 
assurance of the completeness and solidity of 
the construction which they will design and 
superintend. The area which it is proposed to 
occupy would allow of a station about 430 ft. in 
width, and of a length about equal to that of 
the Cannon-street Station. The proposed ter- 
minus would be a low-level one, the rails being 
about 7 ft. below the level of Northumberland 
Avenue, while access to the District Railway 
would be under the same roof. The scheme is 
an important one. 


Bellfounding.—For some time past Messrs. 
Warner & Sons, of Jewin-crescent, Cripplegate, 
whose names are a household word in this in- 
dustry, have directed a large amount of atten- 
tior to the reproduction of certain features in 
connexion with church-bells of the Harly and 
Middle Ages. Some time since, the Ironmonger 
says, @ desire was expressed by antiquaries 
to obtain facsimiles of the old alphabets in use 
in those times, and it occurred to Mr. Goslin, 
the enterprising manager of the firm, that the in- 
scriptions cast on many of the ancient bells would 
aid the movement. As a large numberof old bells 
find their way from time to time to Jewin-crescent, 
both as old metal and for repairs, it occurred to 
Mr. Goslin that it offered him an opportanity of 
securing many obsolete styles of letters; and, 
after some trouble, he eventually, by adopting 
an idea of his own, which was probably never 
before used for such a purpose, succeeded 
in taking perfect castings of each letter, and 
although the alphabets were not in all cases 
complete, the letters secured enabled him to 
make up the missing ones, and the firm can now 
show a goodly array of what may be called 
extinct alphabets, and which, but for this action, 
may probably have been lost for ever. These 
they are now prepared to use for art-purposes. 


Ancient Needlework.—An exhibition of 
ancient needlework was opened on Monday at 
the Royal School of Art Needlework in the 
Exhibition-road, South Kensington. Ranging, 
as the articles do, from the tvelfth to the 
eighteenth centuries, and classified and grouped 
as they are, the collection enables the student in 
such matters to trace the course of the art in 
this country during the successive periods repre- 
sented; and again, inasmuch as some of the 
articles shown are the work of French, German, 
and of other Continental schools, to institute 
comparisons between the products of each 
nation at a given time. e exhibition is 
indebted to the South Kensington Museum for 
the loan of several important works, but a 

r debt of gratitude is due to the owners 
of private collections. The needlework will 





rémain on view until the 9th of April. 
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A Cleau Way of Doing Dirty Work.— 
Ata recent meeting of the Manchester Scientific 
Students’ Association, Mr. T. Fletcher, F.C.S., 
of Warrington, delivered an interesting lecture, 
illustrated by experiments, on some recent in- 
ventions for economising domestic management. 
His special object was to point out the means 
by which this department of women’s work 
could be simplified to such an extent as, in many 
households, to make the employment of a 
servant.a matter of luxury rather than of neces- 
sity. The first desirability was to get heat 
without trouble, and the easiest way of doing 
this was by the aid of gas. The apparatus he 
was about to exhibit required a larger supply 
of gas than could be obtained from an ordinary 
lighting burner, and, therefore, the supply 
must be taken direct from the leaden pipes. A 
simple method of doing this was shown by the 
lecturer. The cheapest method of warming a 
room Mr. Fletcher considered to be a coke 
fire made in a solid clay-lined ‘‘ Abbotsford” 
grate, which might be lighted by inserting a gas 
fire-lighter under the coke, and would only need 
rebuilding oncea day. This fire was bright and 
hot, and made little dust in the room, and no 
cinders. For cooking the fire must not be used 
at all, gas being far cheaper and more rapid in 
its action. Mr. Fletcher exhibited an oven and 
a boiling burner which he had designed; and 
showed that with their help an ordinary break- 
fast, consisting of coffee, toast, and bacon, could 
be prepared in ten minutes. With an instan- 
taneous water-heater fitted over the scullery 
sink the breakfast crockery could be washed as 
rapidly as any woman could dry it with a towel. 
If hot water were required for baths or for 
washing floors, it could be obtained from his 
“ bath-heater,” which would boil from three to 
four gallons of water in an hour. For the pre- 
paration of dinner the gas oven previously 
referred to, which attained full heat in one 
minute after the gas was lighted, would roast, 
grill, or bake ; and its heat could be regulated 
to suit the nicest ideas of the fair makers of 
pastry. With an “ Abbotsford fire,” that was 
practically self-lighting, and made no dust, and 
with gas-boiling burners always ready to be 
lighted, there was no part of the early morning 
work which any lady could not undertake with- 
out soiling her bands. He could not advocate 
gas for heating rooms, as, until gas could be 
obtained free from sulphur, the best stove would 
not be pleasant without a flue. In the course of 
his lecture, Mr. Fletcher cooked simultaneously 
in the oven some strong salt herrings, a fowl, 
and a fruit pie, and showed that the herrings 
did not affect the flavour of the fowl and pie, 
although cooked beneath them. 


The Proposed Theatre near Coventry- 
street.—At the meeting of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works last week, Mr. Deputy Saunders 
proposed the adoption of a report that was 
submitted by the Building Act Committee, 
recommending that the drawings submitted by 
Mr. T. Verity, on behalf of Mr. J. H. Addison, 
for the construction of a new theatre, to be called 
the Lyric Theatre, in Panton-street, Haymarket, 
at the corner of Oxendon.street, be approved, 
and that the certificate applied for under the 
Metropolis Management and Building Acts 
Amendment Act, 1878, be issued upon the 
building being completed, in accordance with 
the requirements of the Board. The motion 
was carried. 

Cannock.—The committee for the enlarging 
of Cannock parish church, Staffordshire, have 
decided to obtain tenders for the execution of 
the work, according to designs prepared some 
time ago by their architect, Mr. Joyce, of Staf- 
ford. When the work has been carried out, 240 
free seats will have been added to the church. 
It is proposed to lengthen the nave and aisles in 
the eastern direction, so as to absorb the present 
chancel, and to build a new chancel wholly 


beyond. 

Paintings by Swiss Artists.—The collec- 
tion of paintings by Swiss artists, now on view 
at 168, New Bond-street, is not very large or 
very important ; still the enterprise will, doubt- 
less, grow, and should be aided. A portrait of 
a man by Ch. Vuillermet will interest lovers of 
realistic art. 

International Medical and Sanitary Ex- 
hibition, 1881.—As domestic and hospital 
architecture will form an important feature of 
this exhibition, the Committee are inviting 
architects, as being interested in making this 
section hly representative of English 
architecture, to send plans, &o., for exhibition. 


Irthlingborough.—The parish church of this 
village, with its quaint tower, is conspicuous to 
the traveller on the Northampton and Peter- 
borough Railway; and the eastern tower is not 
only remarkable for its lantern-like shape, but 
also for its leaning position, and from its isolated 
detachment,—like that of Elstow,—from the 
rest of thechurch. The present restoration has 
not embraced this tower, but before long atten- 
tion must be paid to it. Some time ago Sir 
Henry Dryden examined the structure, and was 
of opinion that the lower stages were being 
gradually crushed by the weight of the lantern, 
and that the exterior buttresses did not. suf- 
ficiently counteract, by their thrust, the danger 
of a possible ultimate collapse. The church 
itself, which consists on plan of nave, north 
and south aisles, and corresponding transepts, 
has been restored throughout. The roofs are 
almost altogether new; that over the chancel is 
entirely of oak, a reproduction of the original 
one; the other roofs,—save in their huge tie- 
beams, which are of oak,—are of deal. The old 
plastering has been removed from the walls, a 
new east window has been inserted, and some 
ancient lights have beenopened out. The-stalls 
in the chancel are of oak, well carved and 
moulded. Four of the original old standards 
have been utilised and incorporated .into the new 
stalls, their especial type of work being followed 
inthe, present seats. The carved work through- 
out the church is by Mr. Harry Heme, and the 
contract, now drawing to a close, has been 
carried out by Mr. W. H. Henson, builder, of 
Finedon, near Wellingborough. Mr. Joseph 
Peacock, of London, is the architect. 


The Lighting of Theatres.—In reference 
to the recent. calamity at Nice, Mr. Thorne, of 
the Vaudeville Theatre, writes to suggest the 
advisability of having at least two oil lamps of 
sufficient illuminating power burning in every 
theatre in case of the gas becoming extinguished 
from any accident. Mr. Thorne adds, “The 
sudden failare of the gas supply is not a thing 
altogether unknown ; it occurred only last year, 
when the audience at one of our London theatre, 
were suddenly plunged in darkness. At 
experience has only too well shown, the gas 
may also be extinguished by an explosions 
which is always a possible accident; and is 
seems that in the case of the Opera House at 
Nice, nothing contributed so much as this 
cause to the horrors of the scene, and con- 
sequently to the panic that instantly ensued. 
Even a weak glimmer-wonld clearly be a great 
advantage as compared with the distracting 
effects of total darkness.” 


Compulsory Inspection of Dwelling. 
houses.—With reference to.a brief notice we 
gave of the visit of a deputation to the President 
of the Local Government Board, Colonel Thorney- 
croft, who organised it, wishes us to say that the 
subscription to the Wolverhampton Protection 
Association is 15s. the first year, and 10s. a year 
afterwards. The smaller sum that was named 
would not pay. The writer adds, “There was 
@ good article in your journal the other day on 
the Terrible Lesson from St. Petersburg. 
Such deadly instruments kill some few; but 
sewer gas kills many and is constantly at work. 
Government should be urged to forward the 
request of the deputation.” 


A Peat in Nickel Plating.—The Plating 
Company, of the Bishopton-lane Works,Stockton- 
on-Tees, have just plated three large cylinder- 
covers for Messrs. Maudslay, Son & Field, the 
eminent engineers of Lambeth. The largest 
cover weighs nearly 1 tons, and is 6ft. Gin. in 
diameter, and was plated in the large Nickel 
bath of the company. It was polished with 
perfect ease by one of Fenwick’s patent por- 
table polishing machines, which engineers and 
marble and stone dressers are using for getting 
up their materials when of large dimensions or 
irregular shapes, as it effects great saving in 
labour. These cylinder-covers are said to be 
the largest articles any firm has plated. 


Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden.— 
Mr. Gye has issued his programme for the new 
season, which will commence on Tuesday, the 
19th inst. The list of artistes engaged is un- 
matchable, and he promises to produce during 
the season Rossini’s opera, “ Otello” (principal 
characters by Madame Adelina Patti and Signor 
Nicolini); Anton Rubenstein’s “Il Demonio” 
(principal characters by Madame Albani and 
Mons. Lassalle) ; Mozart’s ‘“ I] Seraglio” (prin- 
cipal character by Madame Sembrich), and, if 





time should permit towards the end of the 
season, Boito’s opera, “ Mefistofele.” 











Technical Museums and Libraries.—4; 
the last meeting of the Manchester Scientific 
and Mechanical Society, Mosley-street, Man. 
chester, Mr. Alderman Bowes, the president, in 
the chair, Mr. Alderman W. H. Bailey read 
paper on this snbject. He said :—Municipal 
corporations in this country are the diregi 
descendants of those ancient trade guilds and 
peace clubs which with jealous care formerly 
protected the interests of their fellow-orafig. 
men. We may acknowledge with gratitude 
what has been done for us by enlightened muni. 
Cipalities,;—the health of the people .and im. 
proved sanitary arrangements have had atten. 
tion, gas and water have been supplied to the 
inhabitants, and the authorities of the mogsi 
public-spirited. towns have adopted the Free 
Libraries Act, and in some cases have, ag in 
Salford and Liverpool, established museums and 
picture-galleries. The education imparted by 
means of our various free libraries has been of 
the most valuable character, and, did time per. 
mit, I could give very conclusive proof of the 
value of our own local free libraries for mere 
trade purposes, apart from the higher and to 
some extent nobler objects for which they were 
founded. All knowledge is founded on:human 
experience, and.as some of this. experience ma 
be communicated to us by studying:the works 
and Jabours of man, or by reading descriptions 
of them, it would seem that when it is difficult 
to. describe by words, models or drawings should 
be employed. To put this in another way : if it 
be proper to establish free libraries for the 
benefit of the people in order that general 
knowledge may be acquired, it seems but 
reasonable that, if it can be:shown that there 
are certain trades on which the bulk of a 
people of a town are dependent for bread, and 
that full knowledge of those trades can only 
be imparted by means of models and drawings, 
it is quite as legitimate to have free trade 
or technical museums as free libraries ; the sole 
object being in both cases to increase the 
prosperity of those who pay the public rates. 
The paper has been printed. 

Lectures in Edinburgh on the Renais- 
sance.—The Rev. Dr. Cazenove has been de- 
livering a course of lectures in St. \Mary’s 
Cathedral, Edinburgh, on the Renaissance. In 
his fourth discourse, on March 25th, he referred 
to the writings of Mr. Ruskin, whose assaults on 
the Renaissance were characterised as the state- 
ment of an advocate rather than the calm 
summing up of a judge. Touching on the 
reaction from those attacks on the Repsissance, 
which had now, he said, set in-with very con- 
siderable vehemence, the lecturer remarked that 
our writers of this class seemed to him to take 
more or less distinctly the sceptical side. 
Whether it were Mr. Pater, or Mrs. Mark 
Pattison, or Mr. Symonds, one must look the 
fact in the face, and read them with the 
caution which such a warning seemed to 
him:to demand. He charged against the school 
that it seemed to over-estimate the Greek 
literature and culture; to take a one-sided 
view, even, of that literature; to be inclined 
to rank form above matter, both in literature 
and art; and to wish us all to depend apon 
a gospel of culture. When he said the school 
over-estimated Greek literature and culture he 
meant by comparison ; for, in itself, it seemed 
to him hardly possible to put the Greek intellect 
too high. But in all that rich and varied litera- 
ture there was not a single work on juris- 
prudence; and therefore, to make (reece 
everything was to do wrong to Rome, which, 
while far inferior to Greece in splendour of intel- 
lect, was yet in many ways greater. Dr. Cazenove 
proceeded to animadvert on the tendency to pat 
form above matter and talk of art for art’s sake, 
and to cite, with approbation, a recent article 
by Mr. Quilter in Macmillan’s Magazine, on the 
gospel of intensity. In his concluding re- 
marks he expressed the opinion that the dangér 
involved in the new school was not a very great 
one. He believed that, as Shakspeare said, 
“ Violent delights have violent ends, and in their 
triumph die.” 














TENDERS 


Accepted for the erection of infirmary, and alterations 
to the a building, Holbeck Union Workhouse. = 
William Hill, architect. Quantities by Messrs. Lindley 
Oldroyd & Hoffmann ‘Wood :— 

C. Myers (bricklayer and mason) ... £4,495 
W. Pinder (joiner’s work)... 2,160 
J. Ellis (plumber’s work) 720 
Sharp & r (slater’s work) 
H. 0 @ (plasterer’s work) ......0+« 
John Selions (painter’s work) 
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For building two residences at Bromley, Kent. Mr. 








Charles Bell, architect. by Mr. Henry Love- 

meer EEE 0 anne 4008-0 
» G. Nicolls eccvecnesoes I evtoee A 
7 H. Lowe oanvescccooeces 2,370 O  veceee 2,200 0 
W. & H. Castle ....... 2;380 0 .... 2,150 0 
Eldridge & Gee ......... 2,824 0 ..... 2,050 0 
Stephens & Bastow...... 2,297 O  acooes 2,060 0 
Payne PPrTTT Tritt ttt ii ti 2,187 0 eescee 2,084 0 
FISisMAN iesscessssesesreee 2,221 10 eevee 2,082 20 
Bowyer peecessecseccoscesess 2,190 0 eesces 1,998 0 
Grover eecenecreeeetesccnece 2,184 0 soevee 1,988 0 
Lawson eeeeeeeetoesecacosese 2,165 0 eeccee 1,981 nt 
PyCrMAN vessecseserseeeere 2,150 @ wees 1,984 0 
Grubb 2,158 0 eeesee 1,970 0 
Taylor & SOD.........00ee 2,090 0 eecsee 1,980 0 
Jones & CO. veccccccsccreee 2,100 O seve . 1,895 0 
Fredk. Higgs ........... 1,982 0 .... 1,828 0 
Brealey Pritt 1,885 1,735 0 
Beale cssrcevencissesoorseecee 1,845 0 crcere 3,645.0 

For sewerage works, Calne, Wiltshire. Messrs. Dudley 

Salis, engineers :— 

. ag ae ‘Dyce, Camberwell sevccccecccoens £7,007 10 9 
Saunders & Gibbs, New Swindon .., 5,905 14 6 
W. Rigby, Worksop wicccsrscscecsseeseee 55 7 6 
J. Dickson, Seveno ccspegecoeocenaase (/ O7440-<7 >-0 
J, Neave, Lewisham sccccsrceseee 5,319 5 5 
d. Simmons, Sidcup. eaeee aeeageccoeceeveseee 5,206 610 
W. Harris, Camberwell..........0000.. 5,064 8 4 
G. Rayner, Bootle eecceceetececcccosceeees 4,864 1 8 
§. Cowburn, Hindley .........:0..s0000008 4,766 14 6 
J. Mackay, Hereford .......0seccerssrvee 4,730 12 4 
Ambrose & Son, Bath...........0000...008 4,369 13 10 
Strachan & Oo., London (accepted) 4,311 2 7% 





For a residence at Dodford, near Bromsgrove, for Mr, 
George Cole. Mr, John Cotton, architect. Quantities 


supplied :— 


For house at V: water, for Mr. J. H. Secker. 
Messrs. Rdgington & Summerbell, architects — 



































For the 
High-road, 
Livermore, 


. Sawyer 230 @ 0 
8. J. Scott 5,980 0 0 
J. Norris 5,872 0 0 
A. L. Oades & Sons. 5,700 0 0 

. Selby ... 5,517 0 0 

me Vell ou 5,425 0 0 
G. Reavell 5,375 0 0 
C. Ansell 5,333 0 0 
W. Woodbridge 5,200 0 0 
E. Williams 5,176 0 0 
J. Crook 5,187 0 0 
J. Morris ... 5,100 0 0 
Bromwich, Foster, & Co, eeceetescvonccs 4,999 0 0 

. J. Messom 4,993 0 0 
W. H. Coulter 4,965 8 0 
D, ©. Jones & Co. iscccccccsssoccsseeese 4,940 0 O 
W. Garland ... 4,799 0 0 
W. J. Beale 4,775 0 0 
C. Watson 4,771 0 0 
J. Pither.. 4,757 0 0 
J. H. Kingerlee 4,589 0 0 
Seal Bros, (accepted)......00000sceree 4,490 0 0 


ber .... 
Sharp & Everard 
Webb 





























erection of three houses, with shops, in the 
r. William Charles 


Leytonstone, Essex. 
architect :— 
£2,090 











For the e 


Whiteh 


Hosking 
WwW 


wick, for the Harborne School Board. Messrs, 
Sherp & Co., architects. Quantities supplied :— 
. Garlick, Birmingham...,...00....0000 








ae 
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eth 


rection of new Schools, Slough-lane, 8 . 


ay 


~~ 


ouse & Jones, Birming ae 


The eld studios 








Jones & Son, Birmingham .............£1,390 0 0 
Redding, O1dDUry.....0....aseccssrereee 1,365 0 0 
Hancox, Birming' padesebdvcedescccwven” SMe 1 Se 
Bates, Birmingham 1,085 _0 0 
Taylor, Birmingham .eorsserrcrereee 1,031 10 0 
Inwood, Malvern ,....s.scscccccccssopsesese 1,025 0 O 
Brazier & ‘Weaver, Bromsgrove...... 1,017 15 0 
Tilt & Fisher, Bromsgrove sencescoeoes 1,008 12 0 
Cook & Read, Bromsgrove aisessccore 1,000 0 0 
‘er Revision, 
Tilt & Fisher, Bromsgrove ....000008 1,000 0 0 
Cook & Read, Bromsgrove ...scsseees pe ; . 


Brazier & Weaver,* Bromsgrove... 
* Accepted, 


For villa residence, New-road, Bro 








ve, for Miss 
uantities sup- 


— Mr, Jehn Cotton, architect. 

plied :— 
Bennitt, Worcester,......ccsecssssesesees £1,076 14 
B. N. Smith, Birmingh 850 0 
Bates, Birmingham,..cccccccccssssscccsecs 825 0 
Archer, Birmingham ,.,cccsssseerrerree 809 9 
Lou hton, Birmingham. ......sceereeeee 780 0 
Read & Cook, Bromsgrove wes 780 10 
Love & Flint, Dadley.....ccssssseee 775 0 
Tilt & Fisher, Bromsgrove.........000008 774 10 
Bradney & Co., Wolverhampton...... 760 0 
Woodward, Birmingham ......0000.. 751 9 
Inwood, Malvern Oe eceeesecrcceeescceseeoes 741 0 
Feltham, Birmingham .......s00000080 717 0 
Brazier & Weaver,* Bromsgrove...... 684 10 
Walton, Smethwick ....c.,.cscssccersee 667 0 


* Accepted. 





ecoeoooeoecosess 


For foundations in Gray’s-inn-road, Holborn, for Mr, 


Ryall. _ George Vickery, architect :— 














Jerrar £1,636 
Patrick .....00 peakacccaséceseientaccsantceicg | Stee 
Morter........ AiappecagingtsGergiiaceee ccapieres Spa 
Colls & Sons 1,542 
Lawrence 1,485 
Ashby Bros. Senveeceevereccceseoseesceeseeees 1,455 
Brass woe ©=1,438 
Nightingale ....... eostesccsessasdeveieheves: "Ema 
George Crabb 1,392 
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For alterations at the Maisemore Arms, Park-lane, 
Peckham, forMr, T, Jennings. Mr. H. W..Sexton, archi- 











tect :— 
J. & H. Cocks 21 
Goddard., ee 
ABOPOWE tai cis tipcss Gaeta scien HOO 
elarey Be ee aizesg, a 
A. 8. Judd (accepted) ....c.ccseesseseese 187 





0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


ooooo 


For alterations and building new premises at 24 and 25, 


Bermondse New-road, for 


























Eldridge & Co, ...... £980 0 
Garrud 952 12 
Parish 950 0 
Judd , 898 0 
Cass & Co 890 0 
Nichols 855 0 

CheB.......00 i we 847 10 
Gasie eS Co 842 10 
R. M. Priestly (accepted) s.cjscsseee 840 0 





For rebuilding the 
Mr. H. Dobbin, Mr, -H, 
tities supplied :~ 



































* ‘Accepted at 1,1502, 


Barnet..... 
Walker See eee converses eeerceseneceseeeeroseees — 
Cowland Bros, 3,387 
Shurmur......... 3,240 
J. & H. Cocks ,.... ésavantseniy I 
Staines & Son 3,184 
McLachlan & S0n8 ...sscccccscsscesssssee 8,024 
Hearle & Son, 2 
B, F. Woods (accepted) s.sccrsssere 2,975 
Fer the erection of a detached villa Anerley 
3 iC, Rolls. Mr. R. Crawys, architect, 
Wootton, Penge £1,419 
Candler, Brixton Seeceerescecencceeeeeeer eee 1,350 
ice, Clapham 1 
aes, ANATCY. ...ccreceogedgeaceissers 132 
Simo a n 1 
Poe war Clapham CCCCCC Cee CO e eee eee Vier 
n 1,166 
Macey, Brixton 7150 
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: . L. Levy. Mr, H. W 
Sexton, architect, Quantities supplied :— 


eoooocooeco 


Spotted Dog tavern, at Willesden, for 
W. Sexton, architect. Qa 


Quan- 
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W. Whitehouse, Smethwick............ 
Sapcote & Sons, Birmingham ........ 
H, Smith & Son, West Bromwich ... 
J. Bowen, Birmingham ..... qpesiaesgaens 
Harley & Son, Smethwick............00 
Jeffery & Son, Birming caneoppecece 
E. Walton, Smethwick ......scsscceee 
Stockton & Son, Oldbury ...........0000 
W. T. Bennett;* Birmingham 
* Acce 


~~ 


ebee 


eoooooooeoooo 
eooooooooooeso 
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&c.,.and portion of the fittings 
proprietors. Mr. G, W.Webb, architect 





. gg ° 
Kimberly, Ban Ls ME 
, Caversham e 
imonds, Reading eeecccccacosccbedecebecs 
Wernham, Reading 
Reading. 

But bestng” 
Senki ing 


enkins, Reading 
Kingerlee, Banbury (accepted) .....+. 































































































For alterations and additions to the Roebuck Ho 
Tilehurst, near Reading, for Messrs. Hawkins, Ali bricks, 


provided by the 


~- 

£1,590 
1,500 0 

408 0 


ly 
1,484 
5477 
1,429 
1, 
1, 
1 


oa 


ttimer, architect. Quantities by. the architect ; 
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For and premises, for Mr, W. 8. Wyles, King’s. 
Shop-fittings = provided ionteee i 


are being re Messrs. Webb & 
Tubbs, architects, Quantities by the architects :— 
Lewis, Caversham. .....s.sscsssevssereesev 1295 0 0 
Cake SS 
C) IMG. - ccccccevveecvorestids 0 
;, Reading ... 915 0 0 
Lewis, Readin « 900 0 0 
Kingerlee, Benbury.....ccccccccce 695.0 0 
Pegler, Reading 876.0 0 
grim, Reading........ seeecaesseten meee 800 6 O 
eaver, AD Gicccesrecconasdisersercsice (O50, 7.70 
Denton, Reading soeeeeeneeeeneeraceoredases 850 0 0 
Margetts, Reading scerdaceecdtvesesercsae® 767 0 0 
Wernham, Reading (accepted) ...... 74418 0 
For alterations and, addition. to Rowley House, Strat. 
ford-upon-Ayon, for Mr. H. W. Newton.” Mr. Joseph 


Roberta, & Sons....cc.cccccscsccssseressesser OL. 0° 
J. Callaway + 1,180 0 0 
ice & Son ... 1,152 0 0 
We ETE cesciescnsasccectancestgercceas GUE LE © 
IGM oc cocncdeds esechacsodince cane: . 1,080 0 0 
COMMIT cocccccsscosesonsocencontnunaea SGe Te O 
NOW I ies ssncnc asad ciacecaarzoncateees °° ore @ 
G. Whateley (accepted).....000000. 917 0 0 
For the erection of two houses, for Mr. T. Ward 
Weteeenseonsh-etrees, Colenester, Mr. Horace Darkin, 
arc — 
Everett & Sons oe £1,309 0 0 
hiles 1,383 0 0 
Chambers 1,800 0 0 
a : 1,275 0 0 
Ol dge (accepted) Deeheesedveccesvetoce 1,260 0 0 


For additions to Brasshouse-lane Schools, Smethwick For nine h *s-cardens, Bethnal: M 
for the Harborne ‘School Board. Messrs. J. P. Sharp| A&C. Harston, architece:— 
ah Pe ey Quantities supplied ve B26 J. H, Johnson sessstessesses £2,900 0 0 
. Garlic 
W. Whiteh 1,678 0 0 For works at No, 172, Fleet-street. Mr, Pidding, 
J. Bowen 3,460 0 0 chitect —— = 
Whitehouse’& Jones siccsssrssscssreee 1,450 0 0 Bardley & Sons .£2,008 0 0 
Stockton & Son 1,449 0 0 Allard... eesece deteeees 2,041 0 0 
Harley & Son score 1,430 0 0 J. H, Johnson weer tee @ 
Sapcote & Sons 1,396 0 0 Higgs (withdrawn) Pr 1,837 0 0 
bf? Fennett ota aoe oe : : maid 
effery on ’ or erecting new Hospital for Women, Fulham-road. 
E, Walton 1,331 0 0 | Chelsea, Mr. J.T. Smith, architect,’ tities by 
H, Smith & Bon (accepted) ........ 1,822 0 0 Messrs. Hunt & Stoward :— a Quan y 
olan & Hannen........scc0ccsseeseevee &12, 880 00 
For additions to Corbett-street Schools, Smethwiek, for Patrick & SOnS cissscscssscsssecssrserees 22,100 0 0 

——s School Board. | Mesers, J. P. Sharp & Co., Bimpene & Sc : ss 11,898 0 9 
architects. Quantities supplied :— sadcsecseteccsscccsssccerse AL, 

J. Garlick va £1,680 0 0 Braid & Co, .....cserssrsessesreecessrsssense 11,000 Q @ 
J. Bowen ...... 1,350 0 0 Conder aon 10,984 0 0 
Whitehouse & Jones edtdevsseotaalicesth ed : . ay manne 10,876 0 0 
. Smit! I sarees x 1 . soneee > 

Sapcote & Sons Lass e ¢ Higgs & Hill sseceesas 10,480 0 0 
Harley, pha mr, 1,200 0 0 For buildings pianoforte factory,-at the rear of 108, 
W. T. Bennett 1,193 0 0 Park-street, Cathden-town, for Mr. @ Ajello, -Mr, James 
Stockton & Son. caver. ae Robert Furniss, architect, Quantities supplied by the 
E, Walton ..... acccccccevccccsecccccsoocces w. 1,178 0 0 architect :— 
Jeffery & Son (accepted) .......00008 1,144 0 0 fommteed Fee evsterrseereoreen secre aS . : 

4 Welt eos." ereee petotrenr ate 4,(96 0 0 

For new road and sewer, Heathfield Estate, Brixton. Ke: 4000 0 0 
Mr, William Eve, surveyor :— Maciariane “4s 3,917 00 

oer cenees ase = : 4 Edgar ... alee 3,899 0 0 
Porter socceaees Mattock Bros. sesccsccasccssegeccaascsseves 9,708 0 O 
Potter corceoee S16 0 8 Pickersgill wuesssssssessscosssesseneeseeree 8,731 0 0 
Pizzey seooee 20615 0 Lamble 3730 0 0 
Harris..... 272 0 0 Sons tae 0 0 
Mayo, Brixton-road (accepted) ......0. 26017 0 Steed Bros. sere 3'305 0 0 

- Boden 3,328 10 0 

For new roads and sewer, Loat’s-road, Brixton, for Mr, Gould & Brand 3,198 0 0 

John Loat., Mr, William Eve, surveyor :— Anley 3,170 0 0 
Bell ... wae : : White (accepted) 3,138 0 0 

0 
Potter a — : an hsoslery warehouse FY Castle-gate, Mottin ham, ex 
Pizzey. lusive of foundations and basement story, for Messrs, OC. 
HALri...ccccsccesccscscesscsceveccceveccccsescosoes 578 0 0 & RF, Sudbury. Messrs. 8. Dutton Walker & Howitt, 
a wR ones 9 Ta 

i iy Seeeeeceeceeeeteee ‘2 0 0 

For new counting-house, &c., Leadenhall-street, for Crookes, Foster, & 00. ssssssrerseeeree 8,173 0 O 

Mr. J. iF. Morton, ° William Eve, surveyor :— Jelley oeneeresoes 5,929 00 
Lascelles £349 10 0 Hodson & Facon 6,750 0 0 
Salt , 265 0 0 4. B, Clarke 5,672 0 0 
Heiser ..... 252 0 0 W. Hickling . 5,620 0 0 
Harris & Wardrop 221 0 0 Hind scosee 5,407 0 0 
WTIGEE 0 TEMIOME ccccicccecccaccessecasseercre ae Oe oe aeese danascateinedtvetessiamaatenat a : 

on i 

For road and sewer works on the Stratford Market H. Vickers 5,395 0 0 
Estate, West Ham, for the United Land Company, an == oo ; : 
Limited pu o eeeseeee denecee Oeceeerecsecveeees > 

A. Waller ia ep APOE ON — 4 2 we Mauls Coeeeerescaseareesoesees om 4 : 
ho ee ak a 1,780 ; r Lynam, Notting ham (accepted) etecee 4,990 0 0 
Killingback : ; : , 
1,719 16 0 For alterations to No. 3, Shepherd’s-lane, Brixton, for 
Weare Wilson adietscebuecesdetsebeabesede 1,588 0 0 the Bon Marché Agency. ‘Mr. J. Wm. Stevens, architect, 
John Jackson 1,499 0 0 No competition iy, ) 
Ford & Co. ee end 7 4 ‘ack Bros. (accepted). 
olloway aseseeaa E . 

ackson (accep' anochocoesecse’) 2Qnee 10 10 For new north aisle to the Parish Church of Monkton- 

— we _ a ‘ Combe, Somersetshire, Mr, E, H. Lingen Barker, archi- 
for Mr, Benson, 59, Upper-street, | tect :— 

a sie tied *[ Bi Gay (nccepted) sssscccsreessesewerssses £480 0 0 

ombes & Son . F 
rae I Fi Pier fg ie ng erm 

Cee ceeeesoocsenoaesetess ‘J 7 - “ 
P ( ) “ & Pearson, architects. Quantities not supplied = . 

» For first ion of new premises in Upper Whitecross- ~ fa BABB 0 reves ae 
street, for essrs, Hodgkinsons, Stead, «& Co, Mr, John Stim sascescorceces 388 0 24 7 
Collier, architect :-— . r t eoeesece aoee 918.0 19 0 

G, Crabb (accepted), ‘4 BONS, .crcerseees eoseee 


ere 











THE BUILDER. 
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cotati Raneiin 


Sew eee a eon Mr, Edward 


h, for 
muon, 


W. Thornicraft :— 
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ram 3 
17 





John Hall eonconconcccsocssoseeies 

Ww. Babe 1 

¥. HORN? sorrseeereeeee eeeeecseeeess: ee eeeee oe 
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Geo. Scales .. 


For additions to Twitchen ee begga near Ilfra- 

combe, for Dr. G. B. Lon Edward Burgess, 

architect. Quantities by r. W. Thatniorsit, = 
Hookway, Bid £4,998 0 0 














For new Memorial Hall, ‘Archdeacon-lane, Leicester, 
for Mr, Thomas Cook. Mr. Edward Burgess, architect. 
Quantities by Mr. W. Thornicraft :— 

T. & H. Herbert £6,150 0 0 
Kellett 

J. Hutchinson & Son........ eccccsseesees 

Bass : 














Major 
Clark & Garrett ..... piaaneneseusseusees . 5,696 


For roadmaking and drainage, Stanford Estate, Hove :— 
Newtown-road, Alternative 























dd ~ 








For ay sebaitiog 1 -—. os ay pee atnees a 
=. ‘or Mr. Jones, Saville & Son, 
architects, lbesettiins a by r the Sete 
O, Fawkes £1,390 0 
J. Emery. 1,350 
Temple & Forster ..ssssssrsseseeee dsccece | 1,20) 
C. Cave wee 1,250 
T. Hawkins 
J. Beale 
Wall Bros 


J. Anley 
W. Royal (accepted) 























oooooocoe 
ecoeocéon’ 





For new cabinet and bar‘fittings, at the Coffee-house, 
Chalton-street, Somers-town, for Mr, Charles Brown. 
Messrs, John Saville & Son, architects, Quantities supplied 
by the architects :— 

Braid & Co. 
N.8chlater 
W. Royal 
) han & Forster. 
J. Anl 


T. Lo g. 
J. Emery (accepted) .scscesccssesseens oF 
Pewterer’s Work, 


£380 




















£183 0 
165 0 
148 14 
147 0 
146 0 





John Warne 
George Gri 
Watts & Co, 
W. Padd , jun. 
w. f, Warne (accepted) 














Garden-road, Peckham, 
R. Cruwys, architect :— 
Se pened concesenocsses: -€115 0 0 


For 


ow to aoanes o3 47 
for = 





For works at No, 8, City-road. . Mr, Bell, architect :— 
Tirrell £2, 315 ‘4 0 
2,159. 0 0 
1,894 , : 

. Johnson 1,888 0 


For inetY lodge entrance, and model cottages, for > 
J. C. Schroeter, Laurelhurst, Burwash, Sussex. 
Joseph 8. Moye, architect :— 


Dairy, &c. 
Thos. Dray, Burwash B.. sss 
E. Waterhouse, Burwash* 697 15 O ... 
Accepted. 


For making new road, for the 
Aldrington Estate, West Brighton, 
surveyor :— 

Oliver .. 
North 














Cottages 
£436 18 6 
398 0 0 





seehatbil: of the 
r. Arthur Lewis, 











For finishing three houses, at Sidcup, for Mr. _George 
H. Tatham, Messrs, Ebbetts & Cobb, architects 
Lidstone & Son re o 
Jas. P 
Went & Perkins 
Thos. Knight 





‘ocock 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Architect (3t. George's Hall, eye er ees be ee aa => 
+ (received).—Capt. 8.—W. T.—8. -J. L.—J. H. J.— 
. B. c.—C. CO. . Le 


seR Aare, 


.—H. B.8.—C. N., juo.—H. G. 
8 D.—J. D. WE. . L, BB, Brow —J. D. W.—E. P. 
A. B.—T. B.—Mr. F.—J. 8. K. 8.—J, M. 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c. must be accompanied 
by the mame and address of the sender, not necessarily for 
publication. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 

Norz.—The responsibility of signed articles,and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


GOOD FRIDAY. 

“THE BUILDER” for the week ending 
APRIL 16th will be published on THURSDAY 
MORNING, 14th inst. Advertisements for inser- 
tion in that issue must therefore reach the Office 
before THREE p.m. on WEDNESDAY, the 18th. 














CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ater oy VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE, AND GENEBAL | SL aaaeamancesnangs” 
Six lines (about fifty words) or under 
Each additional line nd gr ten words) .. 
Terms for series of Trad Advertisements, also > for ‘Special iat 
peg er on front pase, Compeitions, "Conta, Bae by Auction, 
&e. 








SITUATIONS a 
FOUR Lines (about THIRTY words) 
Each additional line (about ten w 
REPLIES TO ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Addressed Box —, Office of “ The Builder,” 
Cannot be forwarded, but mus¢ in all cases be catled for, and the 
ffice Receipt produced. 
THE OHARGE FOR A BOX IS AS UNDER :— 
For “Situations Wanted” Advertisements i 
For all other Advertisements 
PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 
Cae ane Ce cent, Sek El eae cee eel to 
Letter or by Money Guten, payable 


rensitted D rach in Registered 
the Post-offce, King-street, Covent-garden, W.O, 
DOUGLAS pyran” Publisher, 
Addressed to No. 46, Catherine-street, W.O, 
week's issue must reach the office 


Advertisements for the current 
before THREE o'clock p.m, on THURSDAY, 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI- 
MONIALS, &c, lett ene sf bd in rep! ety Be Advertisements, and 
strongly recommends tha PIES ONLY should be 





TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION. 
“THE BUILDER " is supplied dérect trom the Office to residents in 


of the United aes at the rate of lis, 
A, Remittances above. — 








Best Bath Stone. 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 
( Box Ground, Combe Down, 
Corsham Down, 
And Farleigh Down. 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & O0., Limited, 
Corsham » Wilts. [Apvr, 


Box Ground Stone 
Is the seal for use in all exposed positions, being 
a well-known and tried weather stone, 
50,000 feet cube in stock, 
PICTOR & SONS, 
Box, Wilts. [Apvr. 


Doulting Freestone and Ham Hill Shene 
of best quality, in blocks, or prepared ready for 
fixing. An inspection of the Doulting pres ed 
is respectfully solicited; and Architects and 
others are CAUTIONED against inferior stone, 
Prices, delivered to any part of the United 
Kingdom, given on application to CHARLES 
TRASK, Norton-sub-Hamdon, Ilminster, So- 
merset, —Agent, Mr. H. WILLIAMS, 73, 
Charlotte-street, Portland-place, W. (Avr. 


Doulting Stone and Ham Hill Stone, 
of best quality. Prices and Estimates, including 
delivery to any Station, on application to 

STAPLE & HANN, Quarrymen, Stoke-sub. 
Hamden, Ilminster. "Agent, E. CRICKMAY, 
No. 4, Agar-street, London, W.C. [Apvr. 


Seyssel, P one Metal L 
atent Metallic Lava, and 
vee White Asphaltes. 
STODDART & OO. 
Office: 
[Apvr. 














M. 
No. 90, Cannon-street, H.C. 





Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses,railway arches, warehouse floors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. [Apvr. 





Immense quantities of 
DRY WAINSCOT, 
DRY MAHOGANY, 
DRY WALNDT, 
in all thicknesses. 
B. J. HUDSON & SONS, 
Whitfield-st., W., and Great Peter-st., 8.W., 
London. [Apvz. 








JI. L. BACON & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


IMPROVED HOT - WATER 


APPARATUS, 

FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 
Private Houses, Churches, Schools, Hospitals, 
Manufactories, Greenhouses, &c. 

OF¥ICES AND SHOW-ROOMS :— 

No. 34, UPPER GLOUCESTER PLAOE, 
DORSET SQUARE, LONDON, N.W. 
Illustrated Pamphlet on “ Heating” post free 

for Twelve Stamps. 





CHAPPUIS’ PATENTS FOR REFLECTING LIGHT. 


DAYLIGHT REFLECTORS _OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
ARTIFICIAL LIGHT REFLECTORS. 


WHY BURN. GAS }—CHAPPUIS’ REFLECTORS DIFFUSE DAYLIGHT. 
Houses of Parliament, H.M.. First Commissioner of Works, the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
n Museum, Royal Institution, Guildhall Museum, on board H.M. Ships, also Railway Companies) Offices 

Offices, Manufactories, Private Houses and generally from Noblemen’s Mansions to Artisans Work- 


ham Palace, all H.M. Government Offices, 
British Museum, South Kensi 
Hospitals, Institutions, Banks, 


—They are exclusively adopted by 


and fitted at Bucking- 


shops. 30,000 in use in London alone. Patronised by leading Architects, Engineers, Contractors, &c., &c. 
N.B,—For Prospectuses and Diagrams, address Stamped Envelope to 


Pp. E, CHAPPUIS, Patentee and Manufacturer, 69, FLEET-STREET, LONDON. 


N OTICE .—The ros kuense REFLECTOR (Latest Patent) am pes Nala and PICTURE axcednkthd 
Its construction allows of the angle of light being readily altered so as to — in any desirable direction. 








